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Pike's Peak from the Gardena of the Gods. 


COLORADO 


In Glorious Autumn — 
Finest Season of the Year 


A trip to and thro’ the Rockies then is an experience 
you never can forget! . ~ 

The air is bracing, but dry and clear; the canyons have 
a subtle charm, more impressive even than in summer. It 
is a memorable event in every tourists’ life. 

The Pikes Peak Centennial, to be held at Colorado 
Springs in September, is a special reason for making the 
trip this autumn. 

Unusually low rates for round trips to Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Pueblo September 19, 20, 21 and 22, 
based on the following: from Chicago, St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis $25; from Peoria $24.25; from St. Louis $21; from 
Omaha, Kansas City or St. Joseph $15. From all points 
rates are proportionately low. 


it will be a pleasure to inform you about the superiority of Burlington 
service to Colorado. Just send a postal to 


Burlington P. S. EUSTIS 


Route Colorado Dept. No. 10 
- 209 Adams St., Chicago 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


New Macmillan. Books 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE " 


Professor E. W. Hilgard’s Soils 


Their Formation, Properties, Composition, and Relations to Climate and Plant Growth in the Humirl and Arid 
Regions. By E. “W. HILGARD, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Agriculture in the University of Californm, and 
Director of the California Agricultural Experiment Station. Cloth, 8vo, 593 PP., $4.00 net. 


W. S. Harwood’s The New Earth 


A Recital of the Triumphs of Modern Agriculture. By the author of “ New Creations in Plant Life.” With 
many illustrations. : Cloth, 387 pp., $1.75 net. 


Professor Hunt’s How to Choose a Farm 


With a discussion of American Lands. By THomAs Hunt, Professor of Agronomy in Cornell University; 
author of “ The Cereals in America.”’ With many illustrations. 78+472 12mo, ci., $1.75 net ; by mail, $1.88. 


OTHER NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Hallock and Wade’s Outlines of the Evolution of Weights 


and Measures and the Metric System 
By HALLock, Ph.D.. Professor of Physics in Columbia University, and Hersert T. 


Editor for Physics and Applied Sciences of “ The New International Encyclopedia.” 
11+ 304 pp., 8vo, cl., $2.25 net; by mail, $2.40. 


Stevens and Hobart’s Steam Turbine Engineering 


By T. STEVENS and H. M. Hosart, autho: of “ Electric Motors,” etc. 
10+-814 pp., with 516 illustrations, cloth, $6.50 net. 


Professor E. H. S. Bailey’s A Text-book of Sanitary and Applied 
Chemistry The Chemistry of Water, Air and Food 


By E. H. S. BAiLey, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, University of Kansas. 
xx+345 Pp., cl., $1.40 net; by mail, $1.63. 


NEW NOVELS 


Winston Churchill’s Coniston 


By the author of “ Richard Carvel.” “* Coniston’ is one of the best novels that has ever been written in 
America.”—P/ain Dealer Cloth, r2mo, tilustrated, $1.50. 


The Works of Maurice Hewlett Complete 


Edition de Luxe in Ten Volumes. Sold in Sets only. Bound in dark olive-green cloth, rich gilt back, similar 
to the binding of the Special Limited Editions of Pater, Arnold, etc. - Price, $3.00 per volume. 


Miss Marie Van Vorst’s The Sin of George Warrener 
By the author of “ Miss Desmond,” “ Amanda of the Mill.” Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 
“For acyte comprehension of human nature both masculine and feminine, and a keen apprehension of a phase 


_of our soclggyconditions, the book 1s a piece of rare artistry.”"—PAi/a. Evening Telegraph. 


Barbara’s The Garden, You, and I 
By MABEL Oscoop WriGurt, author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” “ People of the Whirlpool,” 
etc. “Mrs. Wright has a genius for causing her readers to love the whvule world and all that is in it. Before 
everything else, it is an outdoor book.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 12+397 pp., illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


READY NEXT WEEK 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London 


By the author of “ A Wanderer in Holland,” of which the New York Avening Post said: “ Tous, this isa 
fascinating book. . . . It begets an inimediate desire to set out forthwith and see it all oneself.” 
With many illustrations, of which sixteen are in color. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


“THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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MR. SYLVESTER BAXTER 


The ‘Western World in 


Conference 


The series of articles on South America by Mr. Sylvester Baxter, the special 
representative of Tlie Outlook at the Pan-American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, will begin in the issue of The Outlook for September 8. In the 
first three articles Mr. Baxter describes the voyage to Brazil in company 
with members of the American delegation to the Conference, his first impres- 
sions of South Amtrica, short visits to the Brazilian cities of Pernambuco 
and Bahia, his arrival at the capital of Brazil, the first meetings of the 
Conference, and the reception of Secretary Root. The articles are: 


; I. Southward Bound on Summer Seas 
Il. Three Brazilian Landfalls 
Ill. Rio de Janeiro and the Conference 


Later articles will continue the story of the Conference and contain studies 


of other South American cities. \ 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


CONNECTICUT 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colieges, Schoois, and tamilhes 


Advises parents about schoojs. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
CALIFORNIA 
Wamen. Accredited to 
ersities and Eastern 
ea August 15th. Forty-first year in the same delightful spot 
among the beautiful hills near Oakland. Catalogue and descriptive 


Mills College and Seminary for Young 
Colleges. term 
Mrs. C. T. MILLS, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


matter. 


Connecticut Agricultural College 


Storrs, Connecticut. For Men and Women 


COLLEGE COURSES A culters. Horticulture, and Home 
for Graduates High Schools, leading to the degreeB.S. 
SUPPLEMENTARY P vaction! and Scientific Courses for 
Graduates of Common Schools, leading to Diplomas or Certificates. 
vee [urtion. Free Room Kent. Necessa urniture Free. Mo 
Dormitories. Board and Bovks at he? Music. Languages. 
Military Drill and /arget A U regent demand jor grad- 


nates. Illustrated Catalozue 
RUFUS WHITTAKER IMSON, A.M., B.D., President. 


Pasadena. 
HOME SCHOOL 


FRIEDENECK Boys 


Outdoor life all the year round. German the language of the home, 
None but normal children received. For prospectus address 
Mrs. ABBLE FISKE EATON, 


Outdoor Study 
All Winter 


English Classical School for Girls, 
Pasadena, California 
In the most delight/ul climate 


17th Year. New Buildings. Gymmnasi- 
um, Art, Music. Certificates admit to 
Eastern colleges. Pupils met in Chi- 
cago. ANNA B. Orton, Principal. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO 


Cutler Academy SPRINGS 


The associated preparatory school of Colorado College: prepares 
boys for any college. Climate unsurpassed. Clean city. No saloons. 
M. C. GILE, Prin. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Courtland School for Girls 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Two vacancies for house pupils. Advantages of high-grade day- 
school, with attractive home life in family of Principals. 


The Bridgeport Hospital Training School 
FOR NURSES 

offers a course of two and one-half years in general nursing, includ- 

ing three months in Obstetrics in New York Ciiy. For intormation 

address Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Fannie A, Smith“ Training School 


One and two years’ course. 905 La Payette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ST. PAUL’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL (EPISCOPAL) 


Begins its Fourteenth Year September 22d, 196, at its new location, 
Green’s Farms, Connecticut. This isa high class school for the sons 
of gentle people of moderate incomes. For terms address the Warden, 
Gilbert Yelverton Tompkins, The St. Margaret, West 47th St., N.Y. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


34th year. Intermediate, College Prenaratory and General Courses. 
Superior advantages in Music, Art ana the Languages. Gymnasium. 
The home life is replete with inspiration. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


NORWICH, CUNNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. 


Miss Linda Hall’s School for Girls 


For boarding and day pupils seven fo fourteen years of age. Num- 
ber limited. Near New York. South Norwalk, Conn. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 
Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 


> 


EUROPE 
THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


spends whole school year abroad, combining travel with study. 
Usual courses and rates. Girls sail with in 
Mrs. W. W. SCOTT, Sec’y, 158 Central . Dover, N. H. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA, near Sanford 


ONORO PINES “ 


For booklet, address (til! Oct. 
GEO. L. MARIS, Prin., M0 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLINOIS 


‘Kindergarten Book FREE’ 


describing the work of 


hicago Kindergarten 
College 
a (Established 1m 1885) 
Combines a College Course 
and a Profession for 
Students, Teachers, Mothers 


wishing to keep in touch with new and orig- 
inal work ; mothers wishing to know the most z approv ed meth 
of child culture should write at once if 1906 enrollment is desired. 


For Free Book and further tnformation address 
{| Mrs. J. N. Crouse and Elizabeth Harrison, Principals 
Dept. M, Chicago Kindergarten College, Chicace til 


THE 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects fos 


Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Squudents desiring to finish 
esther a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LORING SCHOOL 
High Class Boarding and Day School, Certificate admits 


to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Wells, or Baltimore Woman’s College. 
Bryn Mawr preparation a specialty. 30th year opens Sept. 26th. 
MRS. STELLA DYER LORING, Principal 
2978 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ils. 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


Regular Technical Training. Lecture courses by University spe- 
Cialists. Home Makers Course. Residence for students. 
40 Scott St., Chicago, Til. 


Girton School ciris. 


Ideal location in most beauttiul suburb of Chicago. College 
Preparatory, General, and Specjal Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science, and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, W ellesley. Send for illustrated Year Book which describes 


the School. FRANCIS KING COOKE, Prio., Winnetka, Illinois. Box 35 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS 
WHAT SCHGOL?\Nichols Academy 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning nt schools 92D YEAR 


and colleges furnished withoutcharge. State kind of school. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
764-41 Park Row, New York, or 1064 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


| KENTUCKY 
THE CROSS SCHOOL (0ulsyILte, 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art. Home 
for twenty girls. Mrs. L. B. CROSS, Ph.D., Principal. 


MAINE 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIR 
Number limited. Seventh year. Illustrated 


MARYLAND 


The Girls’ Latin School 
of Baltimore 


A strictly college-preparatory school. Certificate admits to 
the leading colleges for women without examination. Careful 
attention given to the mental and religious development of 
every zirl. A progressive Christian institution in an atmos- 
phere rich in opportunity cor yeneral -ulture. Address 

LEONARD A. BLU h.D., Principal, Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


— Hall School 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 
(Opposite Mass. Inst. of Technoiogy) 


Makes a specialty of thorough 
preparation of young men for the 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
And Other Scientific Schools 
Able and ambitious graduates of grammar schools 
fitted in three years. 
Reasonable Rates of Tuition 
Excellent Gymnasium Facilities 
Office fours during August and September, 9-12. 
Seventy-ninth year opens Sept. 24th. 
HAGAR @ KURT, Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Director, JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Ph.D 
Boston Assistant, ZILPIA D. SMITH. 

Maintained by Simmons College a Harvard Uni- 
versity. For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or vovuntasy. Course ot one academic year 
begins October 2. For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


MISS LAURA FISHER’S 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Regular two years’ course. Post-graduate course. Special course. 
For particulars address 


292 MARLBOROUGH STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Sth Year. 


Froebel School of Kindergarten Normal Classes 
Bos Toy Mass. 


Scholarship 


In first-class girls’ school nezr Boston for girl preparing for Smith. 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. Rates $70U. Scholarship $2). 
Only seriously interested need write, Assignedsoon. 7 72, Out 


Special Courses. Circular on request. 


wt DUDLEY, MASS. 


A refined home school ideally located. Sixteen miles from Wor- 
cester. Elevation over seven hundred feet. Prepares for all col. 
leges. One teacher to every ten pupils. All buildings modern. 
Pupils under the immediate supervision of the resident head master. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular. 

SAMUEL W. HALLETT, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college, university, and technical schools. School 
year opens Sept. 2vth WituiamM Steen Gaup, Head Master. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


Norton, Mass. Healthfully located within 30 miles of Boston. 72d 
year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed. Certificates to college. Advanced 
courses for hig school graduates and others. Artand music. Native 
French and German 

tor: tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey. move For catalogue and views 
address the President. REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D 


” H Day. and Music School for Girls. English, 
The Elms Special. and college Fre Preparatory Courses 
Certificate admits to Vgeear. Smith, olyoke, and Wellesley. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. PORTER, Principal, Springfield, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys Muss. 


A superior school; individual instruction ; phys sical and manual 
training; athletic director. J . PILLSB Y, A.M., Prin. 


ELLESLEY SCHOOL for Boys, Wellesley,Mass. A high 

W grade preparatory school offering unusual physical and mental 
hrough jts unique I ee term in New Hampshire 
talogue on request ward Augustine Benner, Prin. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location highand dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous school life. A new gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school, and 
pusiness, Illustrated = hlet sent free. lease address 


A. B. WHITE, idge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Worcester Academy complite equip 


ment enthusiasm. Right buildings. Special laboratories. Gym 
nasium. ** Megaron” containing noble Recreation Hall and big 
Swimming Pool. Ample Oval. Cinder Track. 73d year. Cata- 
logue. D. W. LL.D. 


MICHICAN 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 


THE MICHIGAN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Colleges and scientific schools 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beautt- 
ful lake region; ample grounds; fine buildings. 
The school insures excellent physical deveiopment 
with superior academic and military training. 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages. 
Six-year academic course ; eighth grammar grade, 
high school, graduate. 

Thirtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 


LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, Head Master. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Stearns School "ys" 


Prepares for Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., and Pn a. 
ing schools. For information, addres 


ARTHUR FRENCH ST EARNS, A.B.. Mont Vernon, N. H. 
NEW JERSEY 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Orange Memorial Hospital School for Nurses 


(Formerly The Orange Training School for Nurses. } Three years’ 
course = | instruction—Hospital 100 beds. Practical experience in 
Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical and Gynzxcological pereing. and nurs- 
ing of Chil ren. Autuma class now forming. exe circulars and 
further information apply to cK 
Superintendent of | ospital and Principal of the Training School. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


| INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. Com- 
prehensive, prescribed courses in all 
departments of music. Catalogue from 


The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Mary’s Hall 


For Girls 


Burlington, New Jersey 
Ideal Location between New York and Philadelphia 
High standard of scholarship 


Excellent record of health 
Happy home life. 


The Madison Academy 


High Class College Preparatory School for Boys and Girls. 
Accommodations for limited number of boarders. 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 25th. Write for booklet. 
G. CLAYTON ROBERTSON, Ph.B., Head Master, 
MADISON pon Now Vek NEW JERSEY 


(Suburhan to New York.) 


New Jersey, Morristown. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


Exceptionally broad curriculum. Certificate admits to all leading 
colleges. Music and Art. Well equipped gymnasium. Excellent 
opportunities for outdoor sports. Resident pupils, $900 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ir The Misses Ely 


Announce the removal of their School for Girls 
from Riverside Drive, New York, to 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Fifty minutes from New York City. 

New building designed and constructed for the School. 
Grounds twenty-five acres in extent. 

Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Courses. 
Advanced Coursesin Literature, German, French & Masic, 


Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar Colleges, 
Re-opens first. 


New York, New York. Broadway and 120th Street. 
leachers College, 
The Horace Mann Schools 
For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary. High. 75 teachers. 
Special attention to college preparation. Pupils admitted as va- 


cancies occur. Address Samuet T. Dutton, Sypt. 

Kenjockety Bindery 4% 
Instruction in Hand Bookbinding. _ ae upon request, 

Mary A. Davis. 


SARAH JANE FREEMAN. 


W 72d Year opens Oct. Ist 
NE YORK 1906, Morning Classes, 
UNIVERSITY 
noon Classes, 3.3) to 6. 
Evening Classes, to 10. 
Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N 
The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Individual and small-class instruction m all school branches for the 
hard-of-hearing (not the deaf and dumb). es ul method. instruction 
(Amherst), Prin., author of Lessons 
New, fireproof building. College Preparatory and General 
Courses for girls. Boys’ Department, Kindergarten. 
Tempor mddress, 49 and 51 East 6lst St. 
lizabcth Carse, Ph B., Principal. 
for young lady students. 4th year. Limited number. House well 
appointec ed. Centrally located, ay to all cars. Interestin 
studies. Circular. Miss ELIZAB E T HO. PE LERS, 138 W. 8ist St. 
Kindergarten Normal Department 
For information address Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Cen- 
tral Park West and 63d St., New York City. 
and Kindergarten Normal Training Class 
24th year. 167 W. 57th St., opposite Carnegie Hall. 
BLENHEI For Girls specializing in Musie, 
Art,Literature, and Languages. 
that is best educationally and socially in New York life. 
Mary WINSTON SOMERVILLE. 
NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL 
35 Nassau St., New York Ory: * 


NEW YORK CiTY 
sessions 9.30 to 12. Aftere 
LAW SCHOOL 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
also in lip-reading to deaf adults. ARD B. NITCHIE 
Park Ave., between 66th and 67th Sts. 
Office will 6dpen September Sth. Instruction wiil begin October Ist. 
Rhoecus, New York Residence 
lecture course. Careful chapero rrangements for specia 
Ethical Culture School 
THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL 
New York, 17 West Sth Street. 
home-studio affords every protection, and introduces 
fo ay, that to 16. Mrs. ! 
instruction. LL.B. in two years. in three years. High 


Day School 
E School 
“Dwight Method” of 
Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
N w vo RK 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YOR x, 
The Lady Jane Grey School he ee 


Miss Mary R. Hyve. Miss Jane Hvpe, Principals. 


standards. 


New York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 
Half hour from Grand Central! Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 


Mine Associate Principals. 


Ry: Seminary Bye. New York. 


wer a 
Mrs. S. 


Misses STOWE, 


To those who are choosing a school for their daughters 


THE BALLIOL SCHOOL ‘?'¢4: 


is offered as a modern school. planned to meet as comple’ as a 
sible the needs of growing girls. A large gymnasium under compe-- 
tent management : beautiful country, and a fine winter climate; a 
heme life of pleasant social interests and cultivating influences; a 
high standard of work and character, are among the advantages ‘of 
the schoo 
College ‘preparatory and genera! courses. 
application and correspondence invit 
Head: Epirn Rockwett HAtt, A.B., Bryn Mawr 


Year book sent on 
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THE OUPFLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


in the East. 


all winter. 

App y to Pinehurst General Office, 
Pinehurst, N. C.. or to 

ALDICE G. WARREN, Head Master, 

28 hiwood Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 


Prepares for the best American 
Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Boarding Department for Boys, 
and Day School for both sexes. 
Pupils also received for less than full 
term and continued in work of th@r 
own schools. Finest climate for work 
Best winter golf course 
in America. Tennis, baseball, basket- 
ball, riding, driving, out-of-door life 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA, Devon. 
DEVON 


35 minutes from Philadelphia. Boarding pupils limited to | 
Pupils taken as young as7 years. F 
iss EMMA RoGERS 

Mass Grace A. Sutton, Associate Principal. 


n 

A Home and D 
SCHOOL School for 
For catalogue address 
ARRAR, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


Linden Hall 


n Seminary for Giri 
Waiting list. 


For particular 


HARLEsS D. Kreiper, Principal. 


ST. 


acres for all sports. 
CHARLE 


LUKE'S SCHOOL 
WAYNE, PA. 

Forty-three years suocessful in preparing boys for college or fi 
business. Caretul tvdividua/ instruction. 
Gymnasium, with pool. 


S HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 


iles from Philadelphia) 


Buildings all new. 


OHIO 


OBERLIN 


4 
a 
a‘ 


The newly erected Colonial building of 


The Misses Shipley’s School Preparatory to 


College. College Preparatory and Academic courses. Small classes; 
For illustrated circular address 
The Secretary, Box *‘G,”’ Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


individual instruction. Athletics. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


3 


On10, Oberlin, 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for an 
college or scientific school. i 
Newgymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year begi 
Sept. 19th,19%6. For catalogue apply to JouNn FisHer Peck,Principa 


Box O. 


ACADEMY 


New courses in History and Science 


The Oxford College for Women §° 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
lege Course. Unusual advantages in music, art, oratory, and prepa 
atory branches. Faculty trained in best . chools of Europe and Americ 
$300a year. JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin). President. Box 


One hour from Cincinnati. Four years’ Co 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Elkins, W. Va. 
Bryn Mawr Elkins. 


in Connection. 


Davis and Elkins College 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
College Education at less than SB per annum. 
In the heart of the 


Founded by ex-Senator Davis and Senat 
High Standards. A 09 


Preparatory Scho 
lleghany Mountains. 


WISCONSIN 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Chestnut Hill, Phila. Co., Pa. 
For boys. Terms $700. New chapel, library, gymnasium, and 


swimming pool. Catalogues on application. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY {2 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago 


Modern dormitories. 
Beautifu Lacre campus. 
school. 


Expenses moderate. Address 
Principal EDWIN P. BROWN, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


FOR BOYS 


Excellent gymnasium and athletic field 
High scholastic standard. Christiag 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR SALE, Delightful South- 


ern California. In- 
vestment property and homes. J. G. Penning- 
ton & Co., Vansyckle Bldg , Hollywood, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT 


POR SALE In the beauti- 


valley of 
SHARON, CONN., a well built house of 
eleven rooms and bath, well shaded grounds, 
fruit, icehouse, carriage house. Terms easy. 
Address P. O. Box 64, Sharon, Conn. 


CUBA 
Cuban Lands For Sale 12 One Thou- 


sand Acre 
Tracts, for development companies. Write 
for literature. ‘—TTHe CuBpAN CoLontaL LAND 
CompPpany, Port Huron. Mich. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ORDERING WATER, Essex 
10., can boat to Boston, 287 acres, cuts 
135 tons hay, keeps 50 cows and 5 horses, milk 
sales $5,000, 625 fruit trees, imposing house, 
furnace, etc.. 4 barns, farmhouse, poultry, ice, 
tool, carriage. and dairy houses, engine, etc., 
plenty wood, grand view, unencumbered, near 
country club and cars. Pictures and_ details 
postpaid. CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 
430 Old South Building, Boston. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P. F, LELAND, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For Sale—A Large House finely, 
very desirable for a summer home; farm 
connected if wanted. For particulars inquire 
of M. C. GOODNOW, Princeton, Mass. 


KENTUCKY 


For Apartment House Investment 


Three-story brick, lot 80x100, beautiful lo- 
cation, fine shade and plenty of sunlight. Si 
apartments, five rooms and bath each. Splen- 
did arrangement of rooms and halls. All 
modern conveniences, private hall, trunk- 
room, large linen closets. Yields yearly rental 
$2,580.00. Price $20,000.00. Home ButLpInG 
Company, 238 5th St., Louisville, Ky. 


For 


OR SALE, 2's story Brick Apartment 
House, lot 120 x 2\0 feet, consisting of 
four apartments. This building can be added 
to, or a lot taken from either side, the house 
being on center of lot, yielding a yearly rental 
of $858.00. Price $8,500.00. cess BUILDING 
Company, 238 5th St., Louisville, Ky. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CORNISH, N. H. Howse for Ser 
Reautiful location. Apply to Mrs. H. O. 
WALKER. Como, N. 7. 


California Property Wanted 


in exchange for fine residence, suitable for 
summer or permancnt home, situated near 
PORTSMOUTH, N, H. 
particulars inguire 


S. W. EDGETT & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


For further 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey 


Modern house, |4 rooms, 3 baths, hot 
water heating. Eight acres, beautifull 
wooded. Hill commands view of Ne 
York City, 15 miles away. Property 1 
10 minutes from railway station an 
trolley. For terms apply to 


E. F. BALDWIN, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


Yummit, N. J.—Country home, fully fur. 
nished, city comforts, commuting distance 
to city. Will rent Oct. and Nov., $300, or migh 


consider exchange for furnished apattment 
F.C. HOLMES, R. E. Agt., Summit, N. J 


Che PINEHURST€ | 
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| E. H. STEARNS, 26 Cortlandt St., 


OUTLOOK REAL 


ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


ROSELLE, N. J. 


Three Newly Built Modern 
Houses for Sale 


Electric lights, steam heat, gas and 
water. Very convenient to the station. 
For particulars write to 
VAN S. ROOSA, Roselle, N. J., or 
New York 


If you wish to Seli or Buy, Rent or 
Lease, Real Estate, first write to 


THE QUTLOOK REAL ESTATE 


DEPARTMENT 


State fully what you desire in the real estate line 
—a Country House, a Farm or Kanch, Seashore or 
City property—and we will try to serve you. If 
you have property to sell, write fully, and through 
our system we can undoubtedly be of service to 
you. To get the information costs nothing and 
places you under no obligation. Address 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
287 Fourth Ave. - - New York 


FOR SALE 
AT A BARGAIN 


AT CLAVERACK 
Near Hudson, N. Y. 


The 
INSTITUTE. It consists of 20 acres of land 
and two large buildings, containing about 300 
rooms. Suitable for Summer Boarding House, 
School, Sanitarium ; or might be used for light 
manufacturing. Very healthy ; good spring 
water, small lake and large gymnasium on 
premises ; 500 large trees. Original cost over 
$75,000; offered for less than $15,000. Terms 
reasonable. Address John C. Havemeyer, 
Yonkers, N. Y., or J. F. Havemeyer, 29 Broad- 
way, New York City. (Caretaker on premises. 


property known as HUDSON RIVER 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


I want to rent my well-established 


Small Boarding House 


FOR SALE 


Farm of over 400 Acres 


ONG ISLAND ESTATES. East 
4 end of Suffolk County. Desirable section. 
Sichtly, cool, healthful: fishing, boating. 


ne sleeping rooms. | Near trains and trol-] about 150 acres be ng woodland, remainder Fine farms. People coming rapidly. Buy now 
ley East Orange, N.J. ‘Lhe house is | farm and pasture land, suitable for sum- | for use or investment. Catalogue. pagve 
ly furnished and in running order. Want] mer residence or for villa plots, | Bartiett, Main St., Greenport, 

- make the transfer September 15th. | A goc one mile from Hudson River, near 


opportunity for a woman to make her full 
expenses, or the living expenses of a man and 
wife. References required. For particulars 


address 7,853, The Outlook. 


CORNWALL, N. VY. 
Moodna River runs through oro 
lor particulars address JAY & CANDLE eg 
48 Wall Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 


In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pere water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive furnished ¢ ‘ottages for rent. 
Modern plumbing, nesting. and electric lights. 


Camps and Camp 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE 
Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Residence, Country Seat, and 
of $45,000. Will ta 
Farm Combined in part 

FOR SALE DAVID H. 
as Murray Hill, in the village of 


This beautiful place contains 
has kept 31 head of stock. Ele- 


REAL ESTATE 


Safest investment on earth, For Sale,a 
piece of property, heart of New York City, 


rr, 
103 Waverly Place, ion York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith's, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake mtactd, apply te the Real 
Estate Agent a Saranac Lake, 

LLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


For Rent, Furnished Cottage 


Sept. to May, or year. 7 rooms and bath ; liv- 
ing room has open fireplace: dining room faces 
ake ; 4 bedrooms ; sun parlor : electric lights : 
rowboat hunting. Address | F. M., 19 Front 


, Saranac Lake, n't 


Co 


30 Years UNT R Y 


wOUN' ONLY 
Farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 

everywhere. Catalog lree. 

)wners wishing to call or write. 


PuILLIPS & WELLS, 95 Tribune Building, N.Y. 


gant house with 20 rooms, two sets of baths, 
steam heat, electric lights, telephone. Barns, 
tenement house, children’ s playhouse. Been 
in the family over 30 years. Sold to close 
estate. Address A. Conklin, Lakewood, N. J. 


Sept 
To Rent for One Year #{te",;cp'er- 
fully furnished house at Park Hill, Yonkers, 
within one hour of City all, twelve rooms. 
gas, electricity, steam heat. 7 823, Outlook. 


AWRENCE PARK, Bronxville. 

J Houses and building sites for sale. Beau- 

tiful wews: fine ridimg, driving, and auto- 

mobiling. Thirty minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral. Burke Stone, Bronxville, N. Y. 


For Sale 
HOUSE, 


ground. 


Westchest Cc ty. 


in Westchester County, 
25 miles from New York City, 
ll rooms, 2 baths: 2 acres high 
Address O Box 253, Rye, N. 


Delaware County BUSINESS | 


with developed water power, for sale. 
Twenty miles west of Philadelphia. Now 
pays 5 per cent., clear. ween make fine 
nodern estate or stock far S. EDWARD 
PASCHALL, 721 Drexel Philadelphia. 


VERMONT 


‘arms and Summer 
y Homes Best values 
in the U = - States 


and 


Send 10c. for catalogue and map. 
Real Estate Co., Desk 6, Burlington, 


HE OUTLOOK 
for Augusteighteenth 
contains THE OvuTLOOK 


with charming old house, orchard. and out- List OF ‘TRUSTWORTHY 
and building site on Bed- R E A 
r oa mile from Chappaqua Station. 
Al RED BE, 1135 Broadway. N. Y. C. EAL STATE GENTS. 
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THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


FOR sale—An original bust of POW ERS’ 
GREE kK SLAVE. Address, making offer, 


4,764, Outlook. 

FOR SALE — Cabinet of rare mineral 
specimens, curios. Labeled. J. Castle, 
Carson City, Neva 

BOARD AND ROOMS 

CAMBRIDGE. — Board, rooms, for two 

people. Fine old estate, near Harvard Uni- 


versity. 4,710, Outlook. 

MRS. LORING, 46 Gloucester St., BOS- 
TON, will receive into her home two young 
girls wishing to attend SCH OOL in Boston, 
or to be special students in art or music 
schools. Open in late September or early 
October. For particulars address Miss Ely, 
Little Boars Head, N. H. 

TWO _Cesire unfurnished floor, 
rooms, bath: light housekeeping. oS 
nent. viet, l-kept house; good neigh- 
borhood, East Side. Price moderate. High- 
est references Address, fuil 
particulars, 4,747, Outloo 

ATTRACTIVE large rooms for the win- 
ter ; good food, et aguas. Ref- 
erences. 332 W. 56th St., ity. 

10774 DEAN ST NEAR BED- 
FORD), Brooklyn, N. Y., desirable accom- 
modations in private tamily. Elevated and 
surtace cars. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—A SUITE of rooms 
with board is offered by lady of position and 
refinement in her attractive modern home. 
References exchanged. 4,723, Outlook. 

STUDENTS’ HOME, comfortable. con- 
veniently located ; managed by teacher( South- 
erner). References. 25 W. 93d St., N. Y. City. 

82D Street, 48 West, New York City. Desir- 
able accommodations for permanent or tran- 
sient guests. Comfortable house, open all 
summer, near Central Park. Surface and 
elevated cars. References. Telephone 3,381, 
Riverside. 

URSES’ Home and Registry. Ellen 
Arnott. 2002 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

WITH_ increased facilities and_ beautiful 
location Mrs. William ‘an Name will 
reopen her home for the rece; tion of guests 
at No. 154 West 73d St., New York City, Sep- 
tember 15th. References. 

WINTHROP Beach, Mass. —2 corner 
rooms for rent with board, quiet family hotel, 
near water, steam heat, electric lights, table 
unexcelled. Sept. is the best month at the 
shore for rest. Address The Hawthorne. 

YONKERS, 48 Warburton Ave. Choice ‘'o- 
cation. Appointments excellent. Four routes 
to city. Chaperonage. References. Platt. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LARGE old manufacturing business, vol- 
ume $600,000, wants serious inside business 
man preferably young. Must make good- 
sized investment in preferred stock. Wanted 
to be directly associated with company’s 
president. 4,754, Outlook. 

DILVIDEND-paying manufacturing com- 
pany making general wooden ware wants 
active partner who will buy interest. Busi- 
ness 25 years old. 4,572, Outlook. 

WANT high-grade active gentleman capa- 
ble of buying third interest in old dividend- 
paying business wn Wall Street district. 

ated Al. 4.751, Outlook. 


OPPORTUNITY for 
publish juvenile monthly. Circulation 12,000; 
representative advertising. $5,000. 
Emerson P. Harris, 253 Broadway, New Y ork. 

WANTED—Capital to establish a strictly 
first-class poultry aid pigeon plant, to 
placed against experience; Al party; can 
prove proposition. G. E. F., Wayne, Penna. 

INTEREST to surgeons. —For sale, one 
half interest in an accident hospital. Uppor- 
tunity for young -— eon who desires surgical 
work. 4,724, Out ook. 

REAL estate mama for sale, 404 Mount 
Ayr, lowa. 

OPEN positions. Correspondent, $40; 
tf $25 : bookkeeper, $20. Other posi- 
tions on file. Write for list and plan. usi- 
ness Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


WILL exchange—13 Angora goats raised 
from imported stock, valued at $400.00, for a 
first-class saddle horse or combination horse 


rty desiring to 


with saddle or r-nabout preferred. Full par- 
ticulars. Address Massachusetts, 4,745, 
Outlook. 


FOR THE HOME 


THUMB SUCKING CURED, 
scratching from ECZEMA prevented so 
gently and soothingly that baby is delighted. 

Vrite for free booklet AN 
HOLD” BABE MITS Clarke & Co., 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

DOME STIC SCIENCE; correspondence 
courses: booklet free. American School 

ome Economics, Chicago. 

ORDERS will be received and carefully 
executed for the maki g of baby’s first war 
robe sets. complete, by ex erienced seam- 
stress. Address Drawer O, Penn Yau, N. Y 

ORIGINAL plays Jor amateurs. K. Mc- 
Dowell Rige, Worthington, Mass. 


and 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—Partner with capita: to invest 
in established manutactory. Highest refer- 
ences. 4,787, Outlook. 

H ERE’S an opportunity for profitable and 
healthful outdoor life. I have incorporated 
my established (poultry) business. Bought 
desirable acreage ; high elevation, 15 miles 
from New York, 15 minutes from station. i 
need competent ‘and congenial assistant to 
enlarge and develop business A working 
partner with capital. 4,654, Outlook. 

DEMONSTRATOR WANTED.—The 
Advertising Bureau of a promigent firm, 
manufacturing food products, requires the 
services of a woman between the ages of 35 
and 45 years, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with young people’ s and other church organi- 
zation;, to arrange for demonstrations,work to 
begin 1 in Philadelphia and vicinity and gradu- 
ally extend to other cities. Education, refine- 
ment,and unquestionable references essential. 

Good salary and exceptional opportunities 
the right ap pplicant. Address J. F. B., 

hird St hiladelphia. 

NVESTORS and Builders—A manufac- 
turing concern located in attractive town, 7(0 


@ population, & miles distant from New York 


~ 


and Philadelphia, wants reliable investor to 
build ten small cottages for workmen, intme- 
diate sale or rent guaranteed. Fine invest- 
ment. Address Manufacturer, 4,746, Outlook. 
BRICK manufacturer desires business part- 
ner who will buy half interest. Splendid 
business near New Yor 4,753, Outlook. 
ESTABLISHED cotton mill in healthy 
locality of North Carolina can offer a good 
proposition to party with $20,000 to $40,000 to 
invest. Object to increase business. his is 


a fine opportunity. 4,756, Outlook. 

LITTLE telephone company can be bought 
cheap. Valuabie tranchise, considerable as- 
sets, excellent possibilities, 


4,755, Outlook. 


HELP WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


REFINED young woman as nursery gov- 
erness tor two chiidren, five and seven years 
old. GERMAN, or Swiss speaking German 
quently, preferred. References. Answer 
LD. New Jersey. 

WAN TED—Governess for two girls, 
twelve, fourteen; teach primary branches, 


higher English, German, French, music, 
violin. Answer, stating wages, Tar- 

water, Rockwood, Tenn. 
WANTED—Nursery gov erness. Woman 


under thirty-five, well educated, not neces- 
ex erienced. Personal interview nec- 
essary. ». & |. Union, Business Agency, 
Boston. 

WANTED immediately. Teachers, resi- 
dent visiting. (Governesses, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers priv ate secretaries, 
matrons attendants, ladies ’ maids, etc. The 
Hopkins’ Educational Buses, 1 Union 
Square. 

TEACHERS—We put ow rec- 
ord of 26 years back of you. Letus place you. 
Write to-dav. The New Century Te chers’ 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


WANTED—MOTHER’S. HELPER to 
take care of two boys aged three and five. 
Residence in country. Must have highest 
references. Write, giving full particulars, in- 
cluding age. references, and remuneration 
expected. Box Harrison, N. 

MOTHER’S HELPER or nursery gov- 
erness wanted, speaking French or German, 
for care of two girls 2and 5 years. To live in 
suburb of New York. or under 30 pre- 
ferred. Add E. H. Childs, Come. 
New Jersey. 


ress Mrs. 


HELP WANTED 
Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


MOTHER’S helper, refined, cheerful, and 
wanted in Pittsburg accustomed to ch hildren, 
wanted in jtteburgh, Pa., by October Ist. 
4,777, Outlook 

YOUNG gentlewoman, DISENGAGED 
this fall, as private secretary, companion 
{musics janquages). or manager of ESTAb- 

Credentials. 4,757, Outlook. 

WANTED—By October Ist, 
housekeeper who understands cooking and 
the management of servants. wee 
ferred. Apply by letter to Mrs. W. W. 4 
tice, Germantown, Pa. 

MOTHER'S helper wanted Sept. 10 to 
assist in caring for and entertaining feebl.- 
minded children out of school hours. Protest. 
ant between the ages of 25 and 35; resource- 


a practical 


ful, kind but firm, active. well, strong, edu- 
cated, refined, no physical defects. usic 
not required but desirable. Mention exper - 
ence. references. Salary $25 monthly. Off 


duty four hours daily and all day monthly. 
Personal interview necessary. dress 
Seguin School, Orange, N. J. 

WANTED at Sage College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
one pastry cook and one meat cook. Must 
be experienced and capable of couking for 
two hundr References requir 

FAMILIE S, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
etc., ress Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


Business Situations 

WANTED—A man to supervise boys in a 
boarding school out of school hours. Address 
Jacob, 0 Asylum Ave.. Hartford, Conn. 

WE want capable men for executive, cleri- 
cal, technical, and salesman positions, paying 
$1, U00 $5,000; write for booklet. Hapgooas, 
and Broadway, New Yor 

REPRESENTATIVE, lady. or gentle- 
man, to sell hosiery in home town. bu ality 
and price outclass competition. Excellent 
opportunity for profitable business. Write 
to-day. Sachem Hosiery Co., Dept. O, 
Springfield, Mags. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 

SMITH College graduate, Brown A.M , 
experienced teacher, desires Latin position. 
4,655, Outlook. 

FRANCAISE diplémée wishes position ; 
teaches German. 4,788, Outlook. 

A spar in equipped instructress of Latin 
and English desires a position as teacher ina 
public or private school, or will act as pre- 
ceptress in a private school. University de- 
gree and diplomas. Excellentrecord. 4,682, 
Outlook. 

NURSERY governess, experienced and 
capable, a with children 
OVER FIVE. 4,766, Outiook 

VASSAR graduate desires position as 
teacher of French, Latin, English. 4,743, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, experienced in school and 
nursery, wou mother or instruct children. 
No languages. Outlook. 

A lady, college graduate, desires position 
as tutor in home or private school. Refer- 
ences. 4,725, Outlook. 

youns lady just returned from Geneva 
and Paris. where she studied French for six 
years, wishes to teach convers; tion, com 
tion, and elocution in a refined school 1¢ 10 
roung ladies in exchange for free station anu 
instruction in Engtish. Highest references. 
4,737, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED lady teacher desires 


engagement. Higher English. four lan- 
guages. and music; or as housekeeper or 
chaperon. 4,731, utlook. 


UNIVERSITY gra raduate desires position 
in school or family. Languages, mathematics, 
music, or general branches. Seven years’ ex- 
perience. 4,715, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
EXPERIENCED woman, thirty years 
old, from refined home. would act as house- 
keeper or companion. Best references. 4,783, 
Outlook. 
GENTLEWOMAN OF  REFINE- 
ja ENT and ability desires position as secre- 
nion, or manager of household, 
Credentia excellent, 4,778. Outlook, 
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THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


YOUNG woman, daughter of army officer, 
wishes position of companion for traveling or 
home. References given. 4,78, Outlook. 


WANTED-—Position as companion by ex- 
perienced young woman of refinement..W ould 
trave!. References exchanged. 4,776, Outlook. 

*RADUATE nurse desires position as 
resident nurse in private school or college. 
Highest references. 4,782, Outlook. 

YOUNG gentlewoman, companion, cheer- 
ful, reliable, willing: read aloud, sew. Ref- 
erences. 4,779, Outlook. 

AN experienced Enalish woman, about 4), 
wishes position as child’s nurse, or attendant 
on lady. Has some knowledge of sick nurs- 
ing. y bane in first instance, Miss Cham- 
berlin, 81 Washington St., Newport, R. I. 

WANTED by a lady wishing to be useful, 

sition as helper in a_ refined home. 

. B. S., Tower Hall, Feeding Hills, Mass. 

LADY, with reference from Fifth Avenue 
boarding school tor girls, desires position in 
private amily as companion or to teach 
aramasy English, music, physical culture, 

eportment, and dancing. 4,775, Uutlook. 

WANTED—Position in Washington by 
young woman educated abroad, as visiting 
companion or governess. Best refereaces. 
4,771, Outlook. 

POSITION as companion, governess, or 
mother s helper. Cheerful and’willing, 4,758, 


Outlook. 

POSITION wanted by experienced 
mother’s helper; middle-aged; good refer- 
ence. 4,733, Outlook. 

VIRGINIA clergyman’s daughter, grad- 
uate church school, desires position as com- 
panion or teacher in family. 4,722, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED lady desires position 
aS -matron in institution, school for boys 
or girls, or companion and housekeeper in 
private family. References exchanged. 4,726, 
Outlook. 

AMERICAN young lady, six years in 
Geneva and Paris, wants position as compan- 
ion and French teacher with refined family. 

est references. 4,738, Outlook. 

CLERGYMAN’S daughter wishes rosi- 
tion as matron in school or institution, or any 
position of trust. 4,727, Outlook. 

YOUNG American woman desires position 
as traveling companion. eferences ex- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


WANTED — By woman of refinement 

ition a’ managing housekeeper in small 

amily. or im physician’s home and office. 
4,742, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, college gradu- 
ate, desires position as traveling companion, 
tutor, or mother’s helper. 25 Beach St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

YOUNG lady desires position as com- 

nion ; experienced in sewing ; good reader. 

easonable salary. 4,092, Outlook. 

AMERICAN woman desires a position as 
managing housekeeper. Address Suite 1, 
14 Holton Sureet, West Medford, Mass. 


Business Situations 

SMITH College graduate, experienced 
social worker, desires situation. as con- 
ducted sociological research as secretary of 
well-known organization. Also some busi- 
ness experience. Could combine literary and 
executive work. Apply 4,759, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate (woman), stenog- 
rapher, desires position in Boston or vicinity. 
4,76), Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED lady stenographer 
wishes position as secretary in college or 
seminary. Thoroughly familiar with semi- 
nary office work. E. 5S., 45 Central Savings 
Lank Bidg., Baltimore. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CALIFORNIA INFORMATION. Have 
made Los Angeles and vicinity special studies 
since coming trom New York. Ranches, 
houses, lots, imvestments, rooms, board. 
Guaranteed honest information. H. Pratt, 
525 So. Spring St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

EVANSTON Hospital School tor Nurses 
provides a three-year course in the theory and 
practice of nursing. Application may be made 
to the Directress of Nurses, Evanston, 

STODDARD’S Lectures, etc. Book Ex- 
change, Derby, Conn. 

W ANTED-—A little girl in need of a home, 
born of educated parents, neither of whom is 
living. 4,790, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady (Geneva) desires home in 
retined Baltimore family in exchange for les- 
sons. Has prepared pupils for Bryn Mawr 
College. Mighest BRaltumore references. 4,780, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. — Will rent 
my house on Washingtow Heights, New York 
City, for one or two years. Ten rooms, all 
outside light, very accessible, every conven- 
ience. RKeasonabie markets. F.H. Meserve, 
P. O. Box 710, New York. 

THE Holton Arms Day School for girls 
will take four resident pupils. Healthful 
studious life, aaeeng, $0 college or not. 2123 
5S St., Washington, D. C. 

_ ARTIST employed several years in_paint- 
ing water color peaten for illustrated cata- 
logue of valuable private collection of art 
objects desires similar work. 4,739, Outlook. 

DIETITIAN of several years’ experience 
desires position in New York or Brooklyn; 
hospital preferred. 4,676, Outlook. 

LAMENESS, strams. soreness, etc., can 
be relieved by Arthur & Arthur Liniment. 
An old remedy ; tested and not found t- 
ing. Send 25 cents for a trial bottle. 

Arthur, 48 West lth St., New York. 


MUSICAL 


EXPERIENCED teacher of music ( Euro- 
pean degree) will teach pianoforte, harmony, 
junior English, undertake secretary work or 
supervision in good school in exchange for 
comfortable home or equivalent salary. Ref- 
erences. 4,774, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady desires position as teacher of 
piano and harmony in a school. ighest 
references. 4,767, Outlook. 

PROMINENT vocal teacher, a woman of 
culture and social position, desires residence 
in school or music studio for young ladies. 
Will assist with chaperonage al French con- 
versation. Also make liberal terms for lessons 
in singing and piano. Highest testunoniakh. 
4,714, Outlook. 


PATENTS AND PATENT 
LAWYERS 


PROTECT roue ideas. Send for Invent- 
or’s Primer. Milo B. Stevens & Co., #1 Mth 
St., Washington, D. C. Established 1864. 
Branches, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


RARE AND SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 
ood prices for old books and 


American history, 


WILL pay goc 
pamphiets relating to 


changed. 4,683, Outlook. Outlook. autograph letters of noted persons, engrav- 
WANTED—Position as companion and FOR idiotic children. The Homestead,| ings. Henry R. Huntting, P. O. Box 826, 
housekeeper. Experienced. 4,744, Outlook. | Chester, Conn. Springfield, Mass. 
THE OUTLOOK RBCREA TION DEPARTMENT 


WEEKAPAUG INN 


WATCH HILL AND 


POINT 


A charming and restful spot, always cool and comfortable. No better bathing, fishing, and boating 


anywhere on the coast. 
touring Cars. 


Tennis and golf. 


Excellent table with fresh sea-food. 


A good livery and fine 


Quiet and elegant furnishings distinguish this house, which has a select patronage. 


Some of its ocean front rooms, 15 by 20 feet, are now open for en 


For booklet and terms address 


gagements for September. 
F. C. BUFFUM, W 


eekapaug, R. I. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION 


DEPARTMENT 


THE SAVOY 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. 7. 


S. M. HANLEY, Manager and Proprietor. 


Directly on the beach in the most beautiful residence 
Every room has an open ocean 
Dining room overlooks ocean from three 
Hot and cold running water in all bedrooms. 


section of the city. 
view. 
sides. 


Rooms single and en suite, with baths. 
cold salt, as well as artesian, water in public and 
Elevator to street level. Sun 
Steam heat. 
Large rooms. 

New Steel 
Special rates for 
Send for booklet. 


private . baths. 
parlors. Electric plant. 
fortable, up-to-date house. 

unequaled. Golf privileges. 
minutes’ walk from The Savoy. 
September and October. 


Hot and 


Most com- 
Table 
Pier 3 


THe Soutu Sipe Porcu 


TRAVEL 


Round the 
World Tours 


(Traveling Eastward or Westward) 

and including, at option, in addition to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, 

Burma, and India— 


Malay, 


Siam, Java, Annam; Ténquin, 
Corea, Peking, and the 
Great Wall of China, 


with extensions to 
Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, Greece, 
and Turkey 


66 99 (1906-1907. 160 pp. 
Fan |» 
‘New Edition) “ Everything 

EUROPE the Best” 


If interested, write us. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
36 Washington Street, Boston 
Park Building, Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 


COOK’S ROUND THE 
WORLD TOURS 


None so Good at Any Price 

The Standard for 65 Years 
Six tours, four westward, Sept.-Nov., 
two eastward, Dec.-Jan. Limited num- 
bers; fares inclusive and most moderate. 
Beautifully illustrated programme yours 
for the asking. Tickets only sold sepa- 
rately at lowest rates. Similar Tours 

to Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (3 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 


Tabet’s High Class Tours 
EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 


A limited and select party by Celtic to Alex- 
anadria 19 Jan. Write for illustrated programme, 


TABET’S TOURS, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


‘| formed. Applications considered in or 


TRAVEL 


CANADA 


THE ORIENT 


AROUND the WORLD. Sail Oct. 5. 
EGYPT and PALESTINE, Sail Jan- 
uary, February, and March. Particulars of 
H. W. DUNNING & CoO., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Around the World high. class par- 


eave San Fran- 
cisco Octaber 5, 30, November 20; Eastward, 
from New York, December 8, January 5: Ja- 
yan, China, India, Burmah. Egypt, etc. Most 
iberal arrangements. Illustrated programs 
ready. Frank C. Clark, % Broadway, N. Y. 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in comfort- 
able American home in Florence. 
i 


nity for art and language study. Party limited 
the practical prob- 
H. H. POWERS Price 20) cents. 


tofour. Terms $1,000. Address 8,236,Outlook. 

A book devoted t 

The Art of Trave the practical prob. 

ems of European 

Travel. 180 pp. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 


RY: YSICIAN who resided eight years in 

the Urient will con- 

small party Around the World 

Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 

ences given and required. Party now partly 
er of 

receipt. Sail early in October. 6,027, Outlook, 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
AUSTRIA 


European Summer Resort 
INNSBRUCK 

AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Center for Excursions. 


HOTEL TIROL 


N% GARA FALLS, on Canadian side. 
Rivernurst, Overlooking both Falls. 
Country surroundings. 3 min. all car lines. 
Special rates for fall tourists. Address River- 
HURST, Niagara Falls Center, Ont., Canada. 


CONNECTICUT 


Berkshire Hills, Falls Village. Ct. 

evation 
Salonic Hotel 
_ Ideal place for convalescents and those seek- 
ing rest and recreation. Situated on side o 
Canaan Mountain within 10 minutes’ walk 
from station; dry, bracing climate; electric 
lights ; steam heat ; telephone in every room; 
suites with bath and private porches; physi- 
cian and nurse in hotel; livery; ranch. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— First-class in all respects; 
home comforts. H.M. Hitcncock, M.D: 


Berkshire Hills 
INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
Open May 15th to Nov. Ist 
2 hours from N. Y. Situated between two 
beautiful mountain lakes ; elevation, 1,000 ft. ; 
fine views of Berkshire and Litchfield Hills; 
service and appointments first-class. 
ress Manager. 


THE INN 


POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
MISS VINTON, Proprietor. 


WHITE HART INN 


Delightfully situated at foot of Berkshire 
Hills. KFimest accommodations for Fall and 
Winter guests. E. S. BoGerrt, Salisbury, Ct. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by trolley, 15 min. by train from 
| Washington, D. C. ress G. H. 
WRIGHT, M.D., Forest Glen, Maryland. 


MAINE 


Modern conveniences. Best references. 
Illustrative pamphlets sent gratis on applica- . 
tion. CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 

ITALY 


FLORENCE PENSION PALAGL, 
Lung Arno Acciaioli 22 
Clean, pleasant house. Very central. Beau- 

tiful view. Terms moderate. 


CANADA 
The Manhattan 


has been enlarged and remodeled throughout 
by adding a large public office, smoking and 
billiard rooms; also twenty suites of rooms 
with baths. Our reputation for the best table 
service, location, and experienced management 
in Digby stands unquestioned. Write for 
let and scenic album 
W.5. I 


ROOP, Prop., Digby, N. S. 


YOB BOSSEECONTEE LAKE, 
/ Maine. The Lake House. Special terms 
for fall guests. Fine fishing and hunting. 
J. W. Emery & Son, Hallowell, Me., Route 8. 


THE OWEN 


With perfect immunity from Hay Fever, 
no resort on the Atlantic Coast has so many 
attractions as Campobello Island. 
Terms $12 to $16 a week. Address 

J. J. ALEXANDER, Eastport, Me. 


The BEECHES Mountains; deli 
Paris Hill, Me. Sov... For. convales- 
ce 


nts and semi-invalids. 


Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hotel Kempton 


Cor. Berkeley and Newbury Streets, Boston 


® Returning tourists who wish to remain a 
while in historic Boston will find a comfort- 
able home at this select family hotel. Ad- 
mirably a in the midst of everything 
that is American plan. 


The Harbor View 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Long 
piazzas. Homelike rooms. Special attention 
given to table. Booklet and terms on appli- 
cation. W. F. OSBO NE. 
OPEN TILL NOV. 1 


RAVENSWOOD 


A private summer residence open till Nov. 
Ist for the accommodation of a few guests. 
Furnace heat, open fireplaces, and all modern 
conveniences. A beautiful spot to spend the 
autumn months. For terms address 

;s A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


in the Berkshires. 

) Maplehurst Farm ; modern improve- 
penis ; uet, tennis, golf: easy distance. 
HENEY, Great Barrington, Mass. 


in the Berkshires 
Gorgeous display of natural scenery. 
Turning of the foliage. 

Another attract‘on—The Lenox Horse Show, 
which occurs Sept. 
For descriptive booklet write H. C. SaAvaGe, 


Greenock Inn, Lee, Mass. 


Perfect quiet and rest can be found at the 


Devereux Mansion and Cottages 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 
Situated close to the ocean, with abundance 
of shaded grounds. E xcellent bathing, boat- 
ing, and fishing. Mansion will remain open 
through Se ptember at September pres. 
Booklets on request. M. KE. ROBERTS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


ILLSIDE INN, White Mountains. 
Modern; fine table. up. Al popates 
figest mountain drives. Lil. book- 
let. . Clawson, Prop., Bethlehem, N. H. 


The Willows 


Wants guests for Sept. Seashore and country 
combined. Best of nouse pra table. Rates 
reasonable. Booklet. . Leavitt, Prop. 


White 
The Idlewild on 
Open until October 1. Reduced rates for 
September, Address Miss Louise CRAIG, 
INTERVALE, N. H. 


HAMPTON, 
N. 


The New Profile House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
One of the finest resort hotels in the 
country and now nearing completion will 
open June 25th for its first season. Where 
only the best can be obtained. 20 private 
cottages. C. H. GREENLEAFP, Pres. 
Bostoa—TheVendome— Commonwealth Ave. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


\EPT. j in the hite Mts. Moun- 
tain House, North Conway, N. H. Golf, 
tennis, croquet; bathing in the ne tele- 
shone ; moder: ers plumbing. Special rates for 
september. ress Thomas C. EAstTMAN. 


NEW YORK 
COTTAGE TO RENT 2. fy 


be taken at “ Shady Side.”” Pleasant rooms : 
all improvements. cn M. A. 
Dup.ey, Lake-Placi P. O. Box 186. 


THE WALPOLE INN 


Opens May 24th, 1906 
ged floor p ona plication. 
LEY A , Pro 
Mrs. HITCH! SS. Manager. 


THE JESSEMINE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Reduced rates for September. 
nL. J. JESSEMAN, Prop., Sugar Hill, N_H. 


NEW JERSEY 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Open Throughout the Vear 


Let us send you our booklet. 


THE TREMONT 
SEA GIRT, N. J. 
1886-1906 
Directly on the beach, Every room the same 
full ocean view. S. Hinkson Woovwakp. 


Coloniallan 


WINNSBORO, S. C- 
Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS 


WINSLOW INN 


Dry, balmy air. healthful. Quit na 
restful. Modern Hotel. 60 acres of private 
grounds. Bowling, billiards. riding, driving. 
a2 hours from New York; 38 minutes from 
Philadel hia One mile west Automobile road 
from Atlantic City to Philadelphia. Fine 
roads, Garage : attractive rates. ooklet. 


NEW YORK CITY | 


and 9 E. 43d St.—Select family house. 
Centrally, located opposite Manhattan 
Hotel. Excellent table and modern conven- 
iences. References. Mrs. A. E. CRAWForRD, 


NEW YORK 


law bonny Adieondacks, near Ausable 
Chasm. Special rates for Sept. and Oct. 

Long istance phone Booklet and terms. 
dress E. A. Jordan, Propr.. Keeseville, N.Y. 


Ave ULTS in Shawangunk Mountains 

vicinity Mohonk Lake, beautitul, refined 
country home, excellent table. extensive 
groun picturesque scene 10 
Orchard Farm, Le Fevre Falls, 


MILLBROOK INN 


MILLBROOK, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


An attractive and refined country resort for 
health and comfort. Quiet and homelike. 
Good air. Excellent table. On the auto- 
mobile road from New York to Lenox. 
Tel. 25 Millbrook. F. FI EGER, Manager. 


ROXMOR LWOODLAND, 


ster Co., N. 
Open Fall and Winter on appili- 
cation. E. B. MILLER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. fhishiands, 


Summit, Pa. Modern, good table, “scenery. 
$8 week and up. 


Miss CROSS. 


The: Summit View, Towanda, Pa. Beau. 

tiful country, excellent accommodations: 
fishing, boating, driving : booklet ; good table. 
prop. trained nurse. Miss Ehzabeth Lamb, 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best >f the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own post-o 
Walters Park, Pa. 


ce 
Booklet. 


4 hours from New York. The greatest 

health and pleasure resort in Pennsylvania. 

igh elevation, superb scenery. An ideal 

spot, must be seen ke a preciated. Address 
J. D. MOYER. 


P. O., Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIU™M 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


Comp Mohawk 
ADIRONDACKS and ‘otta es 
Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. Write for book- 
let. Mrs. H. H. Lonostarr,Old Forge,N.Y. 


Select Board—Newport, R. I. 


With very pleasant rooms, etc. LANG- 
HURST, 11 Mann Avenue, Newport, R. I, 


Spa Sanatorium Spa, 


Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles 
from Saratoga. A. |. THAYER, M.D. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA. NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage ; 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate ; all, modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN .F SHER. 


resident phreicion. Write for booklet to 
Kdwar« Gleason, Prop. 


VERMONT 


DORSET, VERMONT | AVA LON, 


“The homeo 
happy spirits.”” Among Green Mountains... 
Send for leaflet to Mrs. A. P. SHERMAN. 


PRIVATE HOME FOR PATIENTS 


A nurse having a pleasant home will care 
for invalids or elderiy people. Modern con- 
veniences. 40 miles from Mt. Washington. 
Address 


“ THE ELMS,” WELLS RIVER, YT. 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs for Camp 


Meetings and evan services. 
HE IGLOW 


MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Beware of imitations of 


LEA & PERRIN™NS’ SAUCE 


See that Lee & Perrins’ signature is on label and wrapper. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


ll Deal in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated 
Sold by ers in Pain n fon 


“T.” S.C. JOHNSON & 


MONG THE 
BA 


Y.—A sea voyage on the Great Lakes. 
illustrated descriptive matter write G. T. 
ger Agent, Grand Trunk Railway System, eek 


30,000 ISLANDS OF GEORGIAN 


lor handsome 
ELL, General Passen- 
Canada, 
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THE OUTLODK ADVERTISING DEPAR TMEN7 


in Virginia 

Come down in the Old Dominion and enjoy an Autumn 
in Virginia. The season here is an extended Indian Sum- 
mer. Nature’s coloring is regal, and the air and clime 
have the mellowness of old wine. 

The diversions are just enough to ward off ennui—never 
aggressive and nothing of the strenuous; all are easy 
ways. If the Summer has drawn upon you rather too 
riotously, either through care or pleasure, and you now 
feel dismayed at the approaching Winter season with its 
demands social and of business too—try a few weeks, or a 
month or more—as your opportunity may be—at Old 
Point Comfort, at the Chamberlin. 

There is no duplicate for the beauty of scenery, the de- 
lightful climate, or the ease and comfort with which you 
may enjoy an Autumn in Virginia, at Old Point Comfort. 

If a boat is your whim, wherein to drift or sail, or to be 
propelled by power, it awaits you, to carry you out over 
waters and under skies to challenge a Mediterranean 
cruise. If you care to follow an historic trail, here, on this 
peninsula, is the historic first of America and with fasci- 
nating evidences remaining of the olden times. 

If your desire is for none of these, but rather to sit 
idly by while the depleted forces are builded up, there 
is the magnificent Hotel, The Chamberlin, with every 
appointment for your convenience and luxurious care, 
with enough of interest before your eyes, as a passing 
panorama. 

Do not think that your desire to keep quiet will forbid 
a full enjoyment of the Autumnal season—far from it. 
The Hotei is so abundantly provided with galleries, 
pavilion, sun and palm rooms, and open spaces, that there 
is always the sense of being out of doors with the comforts 
of within doors. The paramount feature is the water right 
at one’s feet; for the Hotel is builded just at the deep 
water’s edge and one looks continuously out upon a con- 
stantly changing vista—indeed, there is much the experi- 
ence of being out at sea in an enormous steamer, plus 
many comforts and minus the seasickness and danger. 

For booklets and all information apply to Geo. F. 
Adams, Mer., Fortress Monroe, Virginia, or to our New 
York Office, Town & Country Hotel & Travel Bureau, 
289 Fourth Avenue. 


New York’s 
Pulpit Orators 


The men who to-day lead the religious 
and civic thought in the places of Beecher, 
John Hall, and Talmage are discussed 
by the Rev. John Hutchinson in 


VAN NORDEN MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


San Francisco and the 


Insurance Companies 


The clearest account yet of the policy- 
holder’s problem, written by the Chairman 
of the Policy-Holders’ Committee and 
leader in the great movement for “ dollar 
for dollar.” 

VAN NORDEN MAGAZINE 
786 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 


Profusely Illustrated Price 10 Cents 
Send for a Sample Copy 


In making your Fall Plans perhaps 


The Outlook 
Want Department 


can be of assistance to you 


‘We solicit only the highest class ** WANTS,”’ 
and we ask our readers’ interest and “co-operation 
in our work. 

Let us hear from you when you want anything. 
The rate for notices in THE OUTLOOK WANT 
DEPARTMENT is SEVEN CENTS for each word 
or initial, address included. The first word in each 
advertisement is set in capitals. Any other word 
desired may be set in capitals, and the cost for 
such words is fourteen cents each. If answers are 
sent in care of The Qutlook, include twenty-five 
cents for the address. Answers sent in care of 
The Outlook will be forwarded to you, if postage 
is paid. Send for circular, or, better still, send 
your Want. 

THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Rea Psychology aims to DOUBLE 
your sfecia/ mental ability—whatever it is— 


quickly, easily, and practically / 
In three years it has gained pupils from over the 
world! 

Course C7—ART OF RAPID STUDY 

Course J6—RAPiID TYPEWRITING 

Course B9—EXPERT ENGLISH 

Course G2—ScIENCE OF MEMORY 

Course A2—RAPID SHORTHAND 

Course P5—PERSUASIVE ORATORY 
and other Special Courses, as Rapid Telegraphy, Expert Sales- 
manship, Teacher’s Post-Graduate Course, etc., etc. 

Catalog of Course you wish sent for postage, 18 
cents (required to avoid the childishly curious). ; 

If you send us three (3) names (friends interested 
in the subjects named herein) we’ll give you one beautiful 
work (hardboard covers, silk bound, etc., price 75 cents)—so 
other charge to you than 38 cents, provided you send us the 
3 names desired. Choose your book from the following list— 

Book A—Little Encyclopedia of Useful Psychology 

Book B—Fuller’s famous Art of Memory (complete copy) 

Book C—Little Course in Expert English 

Book D—The True Secret of Success 

Book E—Three Most Famous Law Cases (complete record) 

Book F—Secret of Successful Salesmanship 

Book G—Art of Concentrating the Mind 

Book H—Art of Studying 

Book I—Gaining Typewriting Speed 

Book J—Gaining Shorthand Speed 

Book K—Shorthand Learned in an Hour 

Book L—Art of Persuading an Audience e 

Book M—Secret of Pleasing Conversation 
.. Book N—Science of Advertising 

To get you to write #zow, we'll give the first 45 applicants a set of 
beautiful postal cards. 

in all instances, the rule of Rea Institute since its rounding in 
ng has been,and now is—absolute, perfect, entire satisfaction, or 
no tee! 

Rea Institute, Desk C7, Phila., Pa. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE 
Earning Power 


behind securities is what determines their value. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


earned in 1904, from cereal crops alone, 46 
per cent. annual income on the entire assessed 
valuation of the State, leading all agrieultural 
States. 


North Dakota 46%  Illinois.-...... 21% 
ee 28% Washington... 13% 
NaS 25% Missouri...... 11% 


We offer for investment 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages 


placed on the land that securgs this remark- 
able result. 
Send for description of mortgages 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Investment Securities Minneapolis, Minn. 


g A Savings | 
Bank at 


Your Door 


It is just as easy to 
open a Savings Ac- 


count with us by Mail 


as if you lived next 
door. 


No more trouble and 
just as safe as a per- 
sonalvisit to the bank. 


on Savings Accounts 
Interest Compounded Twice Annually 


Deposits made before the 16th of any month draw inter- 
est from the first of that month. 
ONE DOLLAR OPENS AN ACCOUNT. 
W rite, to Department H for our booklet, “ Banking by 
ai 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Surplus, . . - §$2,000,000.00 


BANKING 
BY 


AT 47% 
INTEREST 


ESTABLISHED 
1868 


THE BUILDING OWNED AND OCCUPIED 
BY THE BANK 


United States government bonds are abso- 
lutely safe, but they yield only 2% or 3%. 

This bank offers you in its savings de- 
partment an investment which is just as 
reliable—just as safe, and which yields 4% 
interest, compounded semi-annually. 

Write for our free booklet “V” which 
tells all about this bank and its system of 
handling accounts by mail. 


ASSETS OVER 


: FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


MCITIZENS 


‘SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. The City of Banks 


Deposits, Over $28,000,000. 00 


<= 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 
54 YEARS 


and are receiving more fav- 
Orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can Own a VOS@C piano. We allow & 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 


voSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Outlook 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1906 


Mr. R 4's An indication of the 
opularity of Mr. 
own party is furnished by the fact that 
the party leaders have asked him to out- 
line the issues of the Congressional cam- 
paign, and he has done so in a letter 
which the country has a right to accept 
as the Republican platform for 1906. 
He praises the work of Congress in its 
past session, and indicates certain results 
which he hopes it will bring to comple- 
tion next winter. Among them are the 
bills to prohibit political contributions 
by corporations, to lower the duties on 
imports from the Philippine Islands, to 
limit the hours of employment of railway 


employees, to provide for securing to 


wage-workers under the Government 
half-holidays*during the summer months 
as they are now secured for salaried 
clerical workers. He urges the vigorous 
prosecution of work upon the Panama 
Canal, a navy strong enough to main- 
tain the Monroe Doctrine, and a contin- 
uance of legislative and executive action 
adapted to control corporate wealth in 
inter-State business without bringing 
upon the country disturbance of business 
conditions which would be disastrous 
alike to all classes. ‘There is little, we 
are inclined to think nothing, either in 
his praise of Congress for its past action 
or his suggestion for action for the future, 
that would furnish any opportunity for 
Democratic criticism or assaults. but he 
opens the way for such criticism by his 
views on the protective policy. “We 
stand,” he says, “unequivocally for a 
protective tariff, and we. feel that the 
phenomenal industrial prosperity which 
we are now enjoying is not likely to be 
jeopardized.” He concedes that changes 
in special schedules are legitimate when 
they can be made “ without too much 
local dislocation of the system,” and 
avers that “a general revision of the 


rates and schedules will be undertaken 
whenever it shall appear to the sober 
business sense of our people that, on 
the whole, . . . the revision would do 
more good than harm.” But he denies 
that the revision of the tariff has any- 
thing to do with the control of monop- 
olies. 


_¢  Lhis paragraph of the Pres- 
atti ident’s letter is the only one 


with which The Outlook is 
inclined to take issue. We believe, and 
we hope that an increasing number of 
Americans are coming to believe, that 
the protective system as embodied in 
the Dingley tariff produces moral disad- 
vantages which far outweigh any indus- 
trial benefits which it may confer. It 
ought at least to be amended in two 
important particulars. First: Whenever 
American manufactured products are 
habitually sold more cheaply abroad than 
at home, the tariff on foreign-made goods 
which compete with them should be abol- 
ished or reduced. Sucha tariff protects 
the manufacturer at the expense of the 
consumer, and is certainly special legis- 
lation. Second: A comprehensive reci- 
procity system should be organized under 
which the tariff should be lowered or re- 
pealed whenever it is operating to prevent 
a commercial interchange which otherwise 
might be promoted. In every such case 
the protective system is protecting manu- 
factures at the expense of commerce, 
and this also is special legislation. What- 
ever may be said for the protective prin- 
ciple, wherever it is so applied as to 
promote one interest at the expense of 
another it is special legislat:on, and that 
is always vicious. ‘The speech of Mr. 
Cannon in Illinois and the letter of 
President Roosevelt both indicate a 
possible issue to the Demccratic leaders, | 


Have they faith enough in tariff revision 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1906 


_ An indication of the 

pir, popularity of Mr 
Roosevelt with his 

own party is furnished by the fact that 
the party leaders have asked him to out- 
line the issues of the Congressional cam- 
paign, and he has done so in a letter 
which the country has a night to accept 
as the Republican platform for 1906. 
He praises the work of Congress in its 
past session, and indicates certain results 
which he hopes it will bring to comple- 
tion next winter. Among .them are the 
bills to prohibit political contributions 
by corporations, to lower the duties on 
imports from the Philippine Islands, to 
limit the hours of employment of railway 
employees, to provide for securing to 
wage-workers under the Government 
half-holidays during the summer months 
as they are now secured for salaried 
clerical workers. He urges the vigorous 
prosecution of work upon the Panama 
Canal, a navy strong enough to main- 
tain the Monroe Doctrine, and a contin- 
uance of legislative and executive action 
adapted to control corporate wealth in 
inter-State business without bringing 
upon the country disturbance of business 
conditions which would he disastrous 
alike to all classes. There is little, we 
are inclined to think nothing, either in 
his praise of Congress for its past action 
or his suggestion for action for the future, 
that would furnish any opportunity for 
Demgcratic criticism or assaults, but he 
opens the way for such criticism by his 
views on the protective policy. “We 
stand,” he says, “unequivocally for a 
protective tariff, and we feel that the 
phenomenal industrial prosperity which 
we are now enjoying is not likely to be 
jeopardized.” He concedes that changes 
in special schedules are legitimate when 
they can be made “ without too much 
local dislocation of the system,” and 
avers that “a general revision of the 


rates and schedules will be undertaken 
whenever it shall appear to the sober 
business sense of our people that, on 
the whole, . . . the revision would do 
more good than harm.” But he denies 
that the revision of the tariff has any- 
mg to do with the control of monop- 
olies. 


This paragraph of the Pres- 
ident’s letter is the only one 
with which The Outlook is 
inclined to take issue. We believe, and 
we hope that an increasing number of 
Americans are coming to believe, that 
the protective system as embodied in 
the Dingley tariff produces moral disad- 
vantages which far outweigh any indus- 
trial benefits which it may confer. It 
ought at least to be amended in two 
important particulars. First: Whenever 
American manufactured products are 
habitually sold more cheaply abroad than 
at home, the tariff on foreign-made goods 
which compete with them should be abol- 
ished or reduced. Sucha tariff protects 
the manufacturer at the expense of the 
consumer, and is certainly special legis- 
lation. Second: A comprehensive reci- 
procity system should be organized under 
which the tariff should be lowered or re- 
pealed whenever it is operating to prevent 
a commercial interchange which otherwise 
might be promoted. In every such case 
the protective system is protecting manu- 
factures at the expense of commerce, 
and this also is special legislation. What- 
ever may be said for the protective prin- 
ciple, wherever it is so applied as to 
promote one interest at the expense of 
another it is special legislat:on, and that 
is always vicious. ‘The speech of Mr. 
Cannon in Illinois and the letter of 
President Roosevelt both indicate a 
possible issue to the Demccratic leaders, 
Have they faith enough in tariff revision 
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to defend it explicitly and demand it 
definitely and courageously ? 

We hesitate to com- 
ment on ‘or even to 
circulate the reports 
of Secretary Root’s speech at Buenos 
Ayres last week. Our-readers may be 
very sure that whatever Mr. Root said 
respecting the so-called Drago Doctrine 
was well considered and very carefully 
worded. In the declaration of a Secre- 
tary of State on such a subject a great 
deal depends upon the exact language 
employed, and an abstract furnished by 
a reporter and transmitted by a cable 
may very easily misrepresent him. He 
is reported as saying that “‘the United 
States had never employed, and never 
would employ, her army or navy for the 
collection of debts contracted by gov- 
ernments or private individuals.” If he 
said this, he committed the country to 
the Drago Doctrine in its entirety. We 
should be glad to ste this country com- 
mitted to that doctrine in its entirety ; 
we should be glad to see the United 
States formally taking the attitude that 
any citizen who engages in trade in an- 
other country must depend upon the 
laws of that country for the enforcement 
of all commercial obligations, and that 
any citizen who buys the bonds issued 
by another country must depend upon 
the honor of that country for the pay- 
ment of the bonds. But we are not 
aware that the United States has ever 
taken this ground formally and officially, 
and we very much doubt that Secretary 
Root has taken it for the country in the 
form and manner in which he is reported 
by the cable despatches to have done so. 
What he probably has done is to affirm 
that the United States never has under- 
taken to enforce the payment of such 
debts to any of its citizens by means of 
war measurés, and that it would co-oper- 
ate with the South American Republics 
in submitting to the next Hague Confer- 
ence for its consideration the question 
whether the collection of debts should ever 
be made a war measure. The Outlook 


Mr. Root and 
the Drago Doctrine 


hopes that the question may -be pre- 
sented to that Conference, and it would 
be glad to see that Conference thereupon 
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adopt the Drago Doctrine as fully as 
Mr. Root is represented by the des- 
patches to have adopted it. 


Mr. William Travers Je- 
rome, in answer to appeals 
from leading citizens to 


Mr. Jerome's 
Candidacy 


accept a nomination for Governor of 


New York State, has given out the fol- 
lowing statement : 

In the present shameful condition of our 
political life in this State I am willing to run 
for the office of Governor of this State if the 
Democratic Convention shall nominate me 
without any understanding, expressed or 
implied, other than that if elected I shall 
obey my oa-h of office as I understand it, in 
letter and spirit. 

WILLIAM “TRAVERS JEROME. 
Mr. Jerome has¢been a most efficient 
and capable District Attorney. He has 
shown wisdom in his refusals to prose- 
cute in response to popular prejudice, as 
well as great courage and capacity in his 
prosecution of men who had both wealth 
and political influence to protect them. 
He is not only honest, but fighting hon- 
est. possesses the virtue not too 
common in political circles of abhorring 
that which is evil.. If he were elected 
Governor, few rascals in public service 
would escape his detection, and none 
who were detected would retain their 


place. How he would get along with 
the Legislature is uncertain. He is by 
temperament and training imperious 


rather than persuasive, and is more apt 
to resent counsel than to welcome it. If 
he were nominated, he would be a popu- 
lar candidate with the masses of the 
people. If he were elected, he would be 
to the political bosses a wholly 4Smprac- 
ticable Governor. It looks now as though 
the choice before the Democratic Con- 
vention would be narrowed to one be- 
tween Mr. Jerome and Mr. Hearst, and 
as though Mr. Hearst would have the sup- 
port perhaps of Tammany, certainly of 
the Tammany type of politicians through- 
out the State. Incase Mr. Hearst should 
secure the nomination—and he is evi- 
dently eager for it—-we hope that Mr. 
Jerome wil] run fox Governor on petition, 
as he ran for District Attorney. Whether 
he runs as a regular Den.ocratic candi- 
date or as an Independent, he has made 
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it perfectly clear that he means to make 
a vigorous campaign against bosses and 
bossism in both parties. 


@ 


In Gérgia, as in many 
other Southern States, 
the primary election is 
the only real election : there is no party to 
contest the supremacy of the Democrats. 
Therefore the only real issues are those 
between different factions in the Demo- 
cratic party, and these are fought out at 
the primary election. In such an elec- 
tion, just held in Georgia, the contest 
between Mr. Hoke Smith and Mr. Clark 
Howell ended in an overwhelming vic- 
tory for Mr. Hoke Smith. It is claimed 
by the latter’s friends to be the greatest 
popularvictory in Ge rgia that this gen- 
eration has known. But the campaign is 
also stigmatized by the Charleston(South 
Carolina) ‘* News and Courier” in the 
following strong language: “ ‘There is no 
language of censure too strong that could 
be used to characterize the vileness of 
the fight that has been made between 
these two leading men of Georgia. We 
do not know how they will get away 
from the mire and filth of the struggle 
through which they have passed.” 
Under these conditions The Outlook 
can hardly expect its account of the 
campaign to be satisfactory to either of 
the parties. As we understand it, two 
principal issues were involved—the rail- 
way and the race issue. Mr. Hoke 
Smith was supposed to represent a 
demand for a formal disfranchisement 
of the negro by the passage of a consti- 
tutional amendment analogous to the 
amendments already passed by six of 
the Southern States disfranchising the 
ignorant negro voter, with the same 
temporary exceptions in favor of the 
illiterate white voter. But there was no 
opposing movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of the negro. Under the present 
system, as the negro does not vote in the 
Democratic primaries, he is effectively 
disfranchised in Georgia, and to the 
Clark Howell faction that was suff- 
cient. We judge that a more infiu- 
ential cause of Mr. Hoke Smith’s victory 
was his attitude on. the railway issue. 
Thomas E. Watson, the well-known leader 
2 


The Election in 
« Georgia 


of the Populist party in Georgia, united 
his forces with those of Hoke Smith, and 
the campaign was conducted avowedly 
as one against a railway domination of 
the State. In this respect it resembled 
the campaign of La Follette in Wiscon- 
sin and of Churchill in New Hamp- 
shire. Whatever the cause of the vic- 
tory, we think it is safe to assume that it 
will not materially affect the present 
status of the negro in Georgia either for 
the better or the worse, and that it will 
materially affect the influence of the 
railways in Georgia politics. The vic- 
tory of Mr. Smith is a victory for the 
modern Populistic Democracy over the 
old-fashioned Democracy of the Old 
South. 


The Platform of 
the Niagara Movement 


The second an- 
nual meeting of 
the so-called Ni- 
agara Movement was held recently at 
Harper’s Ferry. ‘This is a movement of 
negroes for negro rights. It represents 
the more political and the more assertive 
Spirit in the negro race, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Du Bois, as the Tuskegee 
Movement under the leadership of Dr. 
Washington represents the more indus- 
trial and the more pacific spirit. It is 
probably not unjust to say that some- 
thing of the quality of the Niagara Move- 
ment is indicated by the fact that its 
leaders chose this year Harper’s Ferry 
for its place of assemblage, and in its 
closing utterance the assembly declared, 
“ Here, on the scene of John Brown’s 
Martyrdom, we reconsecrate ourselves, 
our honor, our property, to the final 
emancipation of the race which John 
Brown died to make free.” Its adopted 
platform comprises five principles: (1) 
The right to vote: ‘‘ We want full man- 
hood suffrage, and we want it now, hence- 
forth, and forever.” (2) Condemnation 
of all race discrimination in public 
accommodations: “ Separation in railway 
and street cars, based simply on race and 
color, is un-American, undemocratic, and 
silly.” (3) Freedom of social inter- 
course: “ We claim the right of freemen 
to walk, talk, and be with them that wish 
to be with us. No man has a right to 
choose another man’s friends, and to 
attempt to do so is an impudent inter- 
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ference with the most fundamental 
human privilege.” (4) Equality in the 
enforcement of laws: “ Justice even for 
criminals and outlaws ;” ‘“* Congress to 
take charge of Congressional elections ;” 
“the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments enforced.” (5) “The National 
Government to step in and wipe out 
illiteracy in the South;” an undying 
hostility to “any proposal to educate 
black boys and girls simply as servants 
and underlings, or simply for the use of 
other people.” 


We can best state our 
views respecting these 
demands ty putting with 
them what appear to us to be the just 
and reasonable bases for the settlement 
of the so-called race issue. 
we should state somewhat as follows: 
(1) Manhood suffrage, provided the man- 
hood comes first and the suffrage after- 
wards. The ballot is nota natural right, 
like the right to the protection of person 
and property; it is a prerogative to be 
given only to those, black or white, who 
have furnished some evidence that they 
possess the intellectual and moral quali- 
fications to use the ballot for the benefit 
of the community. But it should be 
based on personal qualifications, not on 
race or color. (2) It is better for both 
races that they have their separate schools 
‘and separate churches. It is no more 
an injustice to the black race than to the 
white race to provide separate cars for 
them, if the accommodations are equally 
good for both races. (3) Social fellow- 
ship cannct be restrained by law, neither 
can it be claimedas aright. In general, 
the way to secure social recognition is 
not to demand it. (4) The demand for 
the equality of law enforcement is wholly 
just. The demand for Congressional 
charge of Congressional elections is 
wholly unnecessary. Congress has al- 
ready charge of Congressional elections. 
It has the right to reject any Representa- 
tive on evidence that his election, has 
been accomplished by corruption, fraud, 
violence, or threatening of any descrip- 
tion, and it ought to exercise this right far 
more vigorously than it has been accus- 
tomed to do. (5) We want the National 
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of The Outlook 
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Government to “wipe out illiteracy in 
the South,” and we protest against any 
‘proposal fo educate black boys and 
girls simply as servants and underlings ;”’ 
but we also affirm as a truth of universal 
applicability that the end of all education 
should be to fit the pupil for the work 
which it is probable he will have to 
do, for the service which he will prob- 
ably -have to render. We add the 
demand for the open door of industrial 
opportunity to all men, black and white, 
and insistence upon the principle that 
every man shall fit himself, as his first 
duty to the community, to render the best 
service of which, taking account of his 
training and hfssinheritance, he is capa- 
ble. On the whole, we think the Niagara 
Movement would be more useful if it 
demanded more of the negro race and 
put less emphasis on its demands for the 
negro race. 


The attempt on 
Saturday last to 
assassinate Mr. 
Stolypin, Russia’s Prime Minister, with 
the result that many people against 
whom the terrorists had no designs 
were killed, and the actual assassination 
on’ Sunday of General Min, and on 
Monday of General Vonliarliarski, the 
acting military Governor-General of War- 
saw, are only the most serious incidents 
of a campaign of destruction deliberately 
undertaken by the secret fighting force, 
sometimes called ‘the flying division, of 
the terrorist wing of the Social Demo- 
crats. A list of acts of violence and 
attempts at violence committed by revo- 
lutionists within the past few weeks 
might be made to fill several columns of 
The Outlook. Not only have the most 
prominent figures in the autocratic group 
been attacked (as in these recent trage- 
dies and the recent firing at the Grand 
Duke Nicholas by his own soldiers dur- 
ing a review), but spies, policemen, and 
minor officials have been murdered, 
wounded, or beaten in many places and all 
over Russia. This deliberate determina- 
tion of the violent revolutionists to fight 
repression with assassination is depiored 
by all the moderate forces of Russia, both 
as a matter of principle and for political 


Murder as a Political 
Weapon in Russia 
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policy. An y and murder are at least 
as bad as that other form of lawlessness, 
autocratic oppression. Russia’s hope is 
in the growth of a preponderating body 
of citizens who will stand for constitu- 
tional, representative government and 
maintain the rights of the individual to 
freedom and security alike from the 
ukase of the bureaucrat and the weapon 
of the assassin. The fact that acts 
like those of last Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday mean more than simply murder 
is shown in such utterances as the fol- 
lowing, which we find in a cable des- 
patch to the New York “ Sun:” 


It remains, however, that the most actual 
impression of the entire tragedy is the sense 
that the Russians regard it as an act of civil 
war. There is a formidable element in edu- 
cated society which insists on comparing it 
to the throwing of a shell into a beleaguered 
citadel. They declare that the Government 
press has taken for its cry, “ Who is not with 
us is against us,” and they explain the fear- 
ful mercilessness of yesterday’s outrage by 
referring to the executionary expeditions 
which visited wholesale punishment along 
the railway where Government employees 
had struck. 


So carefully planned and so 
totally oblivious of whatmight 
happen to the assassins was 
the attack on Mr. Stolypin that his 
escape was a marvel. He was hold- 
ing a reception at his country house on 
Aptekarsky Island, and the rooms were 
crowded when the four conspirators, 
three dressed as gendarmes and the 
fourth in civilian costume, drove boldly 
to the house in a carriage. According 
to some accounts the police supposed 
that the gendarmes were bringing a 
political prisoner Who had been allowed 
to appeal to Mr. Stolypin’s sympathy ; 
others say that they were supposed to be 
coming to do police duty at the house. 
At all events, their real purpose was 


enoush and they approached near 


Desperate 
Assassins 


enough allow them to throw a heavy 
and terribly destructive bomb through a 
bay window into the villa—or, as another 
story asserts, one of the men actually 
entered the hall of the villa itself and 
there threw or dropped the bomb. No 
more frightfully effective engine of death 
was ever devised. Mr. Stolypin himself 


escaped with slight wounds, althougl? 
the Governor of Penza, Mr. Koshoff, 
who stood near him, was instantly killed. 
Altogether some twenty-five persons were 
killed outright, while others to about the 
same number, including two of Mr. Stoly- 
pin’s children, were injured, and some 
of these have since died. ‘Two of the 
assassins were killed outright and the 
other two were wounded and captured. 
The effect of the explosion was terrific; 
the house was reduced to a heap of 
ruins, and trees in the avenue were blown 
down. The perpetrators of the crime 
evidently expected to die in its commis- 
sion. Equally desperate was the murder 
of General Min, who was shot down 
while walking in the park of Peterhof 
Palace by a young woman who fired 
at him five times with her revolver; 
a bomb was found concealed in her 
dress. General Min was an officer in 
the Imperial Guard, and the revolutionists 
held him responsible for some of the 
most ruthless punitive measures under- 
taken after the last general strike. Gen- 
eral Vonliarliarsky had but lately been 
made Military Governor of Warsaw. 


& 


Meanwhile amid all this 
anarchy and confusion 
preparations go forward 
for the election of members of a new 
Duma. As the first Duma was irre- 
pressibly radical, despite the efforts of 
the Government to dominate it, the ne- 
cessity of some direct appeal to the peo- 
ple for favor has become evident even 
to the Czar. The peasant element is 
the one most likely to be influenced as 
compared with the industrial and edu- 
cated class, and as the peasants’ com- 
plaints have naturally centered about 
the land question, the Czar has hastened 
to declare his plan for agrarian action. 
Such action was promised by the ukase 
dissolving the Duma, and now a definite 
plan is announced, apparently with offi- 
cial sanction. This 1s described as fol- 
lows in the press despatches : 


The Czar and 
the Land 


An imperial ukase will be issued, directing 
the agrarian commission to begin the distri- 
bution of 1,800,000 dessiatines (a dessiatine is 
about 2% acres) belonging to the appanages, 
4,000,000 dessiatines belonging to the crown 
and 2,000,000 dessiatines of land oftered 
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*hrough the Peasants’ Bank. Only the forests 
and lands belonging to the State, the preser- 
vation of which is considered necessary for 
the future agricultural prosperity of the coun- 
iry, will be reserved. The tranSfetion will 
be financed through the Peasants’ Bank. 
Little cash wili Le required. The landlords 
and other seliers will receive marketable land 
notes, eventually redeemable by the peasant 
purchasers in installment notes intended to 
meet the interest and amortization. The 
Emvperor will not give the land of the impe- 
rial family, but, like other landlords, he will 
accept hotes. 

If this plan is carried out, it will un- 
doubtedly be welcomed as a _ liberal 
measure by the peasants, although it 
does not go the full length they have 
hoped for. With it, it is said, many 
special restrictions,on the peasant class 
will be removed. “The whole scheme is 
undoubtedly a bold bid for peasant sup- 
port against the revolutionists. It re- 
mairs to be seen whether the Govern- 
ment will actually issue the ukase, and 
if it does, in view of past decrees issued 
only to be limited or recalled, it will be 
well to scrutinize the wording before its 
_, effect is judged. 


It is difficult to judge at 
Insurrection 
this distance how exten- 
in Cuba 


sive or serious the rebel- 
lion in Cuba may prove to be. Whe fact 
that the Cuban Government has placed 


a large order for arms and ammunition — 
in this country indicates that the revolt 


is not trifling. It is known that two or 
three bodies of insurgents are in arms, 
and to their camps other disaffected per- 
sonsin the more remote part of Cubaseem 
to be flocking in considerable numbers. 
There have long been in eastern Cuba 
bandsof guerrillas and outlaws with which 
the Rural Guard has had to deal. These 
outlaws are always ready to join any po- 
litical revolution, and they in part make 
up the forces of the insuggents. There 
have been conflicts between the insur- 
gents under General Guerra and Gov- 
ernment forces, but nothing ip the way 
of a general engagement, which both 
parties seem for the present to avoid. 
A report that intervention from this 
country under the terms of the Platt 
Amendment had been asked for, and a 
second report that the Cuban Govern- 
ment had asked for the loan of rapid-fire 
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guns from the United States, were 
promptly contradicted. No doubt our 
Government is carefully studying the 
situation, but at present there seems to 
be no reason to suppose that necessity 
for intervention is regarded as imminent. 
So far as the insurgent movement is 
political in its character, it grows out of 
the defeat of the Liberals by the Moder- 
ates at the last Presidential election. The 
leaders of the Liberals have continued to 
assert vehemently that President Palma 
used his powers unfairly to crush his 
political opponents ; that the latter were 
in the .large majority throughout the 
island; and that with anything like a’ 
fair election they would have won the 
political fight. One insurgent leader 
puts this in the following declaration : 
‘We are up in arms because the Gov- 
ernment has protected an unscrupulous 
judiciary, has been gutity of outrages 
on the Constitutic’, ard has despoiled 
the people of their r:ghts. We want new 
elections and freedom in phe exercise of 
the right of suffrage” The Outlook 
gives these assertions for what they are 
worth, but it is proper to add that no 
evidence sufficient to support them has 
yet been presented. On the other hand, 
itis urged by the supporters of Presi- 
dent Palma that he is a fair-minded and 
law-abiding man, and that the outbreak 
is really caused by that regrettable tend- 
ency seen in so many Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics which impels political 
aspirants to refuse to accept defeat at 
the polls and to resort to arms, with or 
without provocation; At the end of the 
war with Spain a large number of Cuban 
officers and soldiers felt that their serv- 
ices had not been sufficiently recog- 
nized, and that political control should 
have fallen to their share. ‘These men 
eagerly supported Gomez as against 
Palma in the last election, and have been 
ready and willing to take up arms against 
the Government ever since. Gomez 
himself has been arrested and.is held 
under guard in Havana, but denies any 
complicity with ‘the insurrection. A 
friend of Gomez who is in this country 
asserts that the Palma administration 
has followed “ the idea that is found in 
Spain, as well as in all the Spanish- 
speaking countries, that the Government 
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which is in control of the administration 
must hold it at all.events, even against 
the will of the majority.” So far as the 
United States is concerned, the Platt 
Amendment, which: is incorporated in 
the Cuban Constitution, provides that 
the United States may intervene “for 
the preservation of Cuban independence, 
the maintenance of a government ade- 
quate for the protection of life, property, 
and intlividual liberty, and for discharg- 
ing the obligations with respect to Cuba 
imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the 
United States.” Nothing is more un- 
likely than that the United States Gov- 
ernment will be precipitate in determining 
that a crisis calling for intervention has 
been reached ; but it is both proper and 
desirable that our Government, through 
the recognized channels, and if necessary 
through a special commission, should 
inform itself thoroughly of the actual 
state of affairs in Cuba. 


The destruction by the 
earthquake in Valpa- 


in Chile . 
raiso seems to have 


been nearly as complete as it was in 
San Francisco. The loss of property is 
estimated at $200,000,000, and the loss 
of life at two thousand. The entire 
population of the city, numbering, to- 
gether with the people of the suburb of 
Vina del Mar, two hundred thousand 
persons, is living out-of-doors in tents 
and hastily built shacks. Heavy rains 
which fell last week subjected the 
campers to the greatest discomfort and 
danger of illness. ‘The damage to build- 
ings which were not completely destroyed 
by the shock or the resulting fire seems 
to have been much greater than in San 
Francisco; the same condition exists in 
Santiago, where three thousand houses 
must be torn down. Martial law prevails 
in Valparaiso, and all the inhabitants are 
compelled to do their share in the work of 
restoring normal conditions in the city. 
The effect of the earthquake was felt no 
less severely in the country districts near 
Valparaiso and Santiago. Several towns 
are reported as completely destroyed, 
and not only the homes of estate owners 
but the humbler dwellings of their em- 
ployees have suffered extensive damage. 
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The provinces to the north and south 
which were unharmed by the earthquake 
are sending provisions and money for 
the relief of their countrymen. The 
Chilean Government has appropriated as 
a first installment $4,000,000 for a relief 
fund. Among the contributions from 
outside sources was one of thirty-five 
thousand dollars from the people of San 
Francisco. 


The monotonous suc- 
cession of New York 
City churches moving 
uptown was recently broken by one 
moving up-river. The edifice of Amity 
Baptist Church in West Fifty-fourth 
Street needing to be replaced by a more 
commodious structure, the wooden build- 
ing, long a rallying point for the Brother- 
hood of the Kingdom, was transported 
to Marlborough-on-Hudson, where the 
Brotherhood has for years held its sum- 
mer meetings. Here its twelfth annual 
conference, continuing for nearly a week, 
has just been held within the familiar 
walls, now to stand in the future, as in 
the past, for a memorial of one of the 
best-loved pastors of a former genera- 
tion, the- Rev. William R. Williams, D.D. 
The meeting was significant both for the 
strength of its programme and the widely 
representative character of the speakers. 
The leading topics were, “ Scripture 
Apocalypses and Modern Utopias,” as 
illustrating the social ideals of religion ; 
“The Kingdom Doctrine in Relation to 
Christian Life and Thought,” as in the 
new evangelism, in the doctrinal sys- 
tem of the Church, in the liturgies and 
ethics of Christianity, and in relation to 
social reconstruction ; and the “ Socio- 
logical Views of the Great Reformers,” 
from Wiclif to Tolstoy. Four addresses 
on each of these topics, and half a dozen 
others, mostly on living questions, con- 
stituted the menu of a substantial feast, 
intellectual and religious. Professors 
Fagnani, of Union, Faulkner, of Drew, 
Porter, of Yale, Strong and Rauschen- 
busch, of Rochester, and Thayer, of Le- 
high, nearly twice as many well-known 
pastors from Massachusetts to Nebraska, 
the Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. George T. Powell, 


The Brotherhood 
of the Kingdom 
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of Ghent, New York. President of the 
\gricultural Experts’ Association, formed 
the corps of speakers. Emphasis was 
laid on the social ideal of the new evan- 
gelism as required by the use that Jesus 
made of it in his appeal to the individual, 
and on the need of prophets ofthe ideal 
to-day as in former times—prophets of 
reform. Of these, indeed, there now 


seems to be no lack’; their multiplying * 


number is one of the most hopeful signs. 
The Brotherhood of the Kingdom is a 
growing ‘“‘school” of such. Its .salient 
characteristic is the devotional spirit, 
the religious warmth, that color the 
social: ideal of Christianity which it ex- 
ists to exalt and to inculcate. 


President Roosevelt, it is an- 
Spelling 
Satire nounced, has issued orders to 

the Public Printer that all 
Messages from the President and _ all 
other documents coming from the White 
House shall be printed in accordance 
with the rules for simplified spelling 
recommended by the Simplified Spelling 
Board, of which Professor Brander 
Matthews, of Columbia College, is the 


chairman and Mr. Andrew Carnegie the © 


unofficialtreasurer. Professor Matthews, 
it will be remembered, gave the readers 
of The Outlook an exposition of his views 
on this subject in an article entitled 
“The Spelling of Yesterday and of To- 
morrow in The Outlook for April 14, 
1906. This order of President Roose- 
velt’s will give Government sanction, to 
a certain extent, to the endeavor to sim- 
plify and reconstruct English spelling. 
It will not, as some have assumed, com- 
mit the United States Government, with 
its immense output of printed matter, to 
the use of the reformed spelling; fer, 
whatever may be the result of the Presi- 
dent’s example, at present only docu- 
ments issuing from the White House will 
use the simpler spelling. The rules for 
the modified spelling are summarized by 
the New York “ Sun” as follows: 

1. When offered a choice between 2 and 
e, choose e. Examples: Anesthetic, esthetic, 
medieval. 

2. If the choice lies between e and no e in 
words like abridgment, lodgment, ackhowl- 


edgment, always omit the e. 
3. Use t in place of ed for the past or 
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past participle of verbs ending in s, sh, or p. 
Examples: Dipt, dript, prest, distrest, husht, 
washt. 

4. Stick to ense in preference to ence when 
you have a choice. Examples: Defense, 
offense, pretense. 

5. Don’t double the t in coquet, epaulet, 
etiquet, omelet. 

6. When you can replace gh with f, do it. 
Example: Draft. 

7. Better still, get rid of gh altogether. 
ond plough write plow. For through write 
thru. 

8. Write the Greek suffix ise or ize with 
the z by preference. Examples: Catechize, 
criticize. 

9. Where any authority allows it, omit 


the e in words spelled with ite. Example: 
Preterit. 

10. Use a single | in words like distil, in- 
stil, fulfil. 


11. And omit one ] from words now written 
like fullness. Example: Dulness. 

12. In words sometimes spelled with one 
and sometimes with a double m, choose the 
short form. Example: Gram, program. 

13. In words spelled with ce or e, choose 
e. Example: Esophagus. 

14. Always omit the u from words some- 
times spelled with our. Examples: Labor, 
rumor. 

15. Where you can get any authority, use 
f inplace of ph. Examples: Sulfur, fantasm. 

16. In words spelled with a double use a 
single r; as, bur, pur. 

17. Spell theatre, centre, etc., in the Eng- 
lish way—center, theater, niter, miter. 

18. If a wora is spelled with s or z in root, 
use the z; as, apprize, surprize. 

19. From words spelled with sc or s omit 
the c. Examples: Simitar, sithe. 

20. Omit the silent terminal ue when al- 
lowed. Examples: Catalog, decalog, dema- 
gog, pedagog. 

Spelling and pro- 

nunciation are both 

matters of custom, 
and generally customs are better changed 
by gradual than by revolutionary means. 
In so far as these rules are a codification 
of simplified forms of spelling already 
in use, they seem to us worthy of general 
adoption. This is true of such rules 
as 1, 2, and 4. In so far as they pro- 
pose a certain wrench in usage simply 
to conform the spelling to the pronun- 
ciation, as in rule 7, which involves 
the substitution of thru for through, 
we think them unwise. Ordinarily, 
also, spelling is determined not by the 
author but by the printer, and for a very 
simple reason. The printers and proof- 
readers cannot without great inconven- 


Too Sweeping 
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ience and increased labor adapt them- 
selves to a great variety of spellings. Not 
less serious is the objection which Presi- 
dent Eliot is reported to have pointed 
out, that if American publishers should 
follow the new code we should have two 
standards for the English language, 
since there is small reason to belheve 
that the English will follow in our 
wake. Moreover, in such a matter as 
the use of language, it is better to have 
public officials follow than prescribe a 
usage. According to the New York 


‘“ Times,” mddifications of spelling have 


been made both in Germany and in 
France, but, in both countries, only after 
careful consideration and upon the 
report of special committees to which the 
matter was submitted for consideration 
and recommendation. The Philological 
Society of London and the American 
Philological. Association have, indeed, 
united in recommending a far larger 
number of changes than those given in 
the list of the Simplified Spelling Board, 
but their recommendations have not 
won popular approval. ‘The President 
would have done more to commend 
spelling reform, although the process 
might have been slower, if he had ap- 
pointed, or secured the appointment of, 
a committee whose names would have 
carried authority in the literary world, 
to consider and report upon changes in 
spelling to be adopted by the Govern- 
ment as a whole. An order the effect 
of which is to make the spelling of the 
Government printer conform in one set 
of documents to one standard, while the 
spelling in vogue in other documents 
and in other printing establishments 
conforms to a standard radically differ- 
ent, will be more conducive to spelling 
confusion than to spelling reform. 

The twenty-fourth an- 
nual Conference of 
Christian Workers at- 
tracted to East Northfield this year 
larger crowds than ever before. ‘The 
numerous tents spread to shelter those 
for whom all other accommodations 
proved scant gave the Seminary grounds 
the appearance of an encampment. The 
visitor of chief note was the Chinese 
Minister, Sir Chentung-Liang-Chang, 


The Worthfield 
Conference 


who made an interested and thorough 
inspection of the Seminary plant and the 
various lines of educational work. Our 
readers are sufficiently informed of the 
character of these far-famed conferences, 
in which evangelistic, missionary, Bibli- 
cal, and educational topics, presented by 
widely known speakers, form the staple 
of the programme. A daily series of 
children’s meetings was largely attended, 
and also the Commeucement exercises 
at the Mount Hermon School, from 
which ten men were graduated. The 
spiritual note of Northfield travels far, 
and reverberates from many “little 
Northfields ” in many lands. 


The Pre-eminent Issue 


There is one issue before the Ameri- 
can people which ought to supersede all 
others: it is that between corporate 
wealth and corrupt politicians on the 
one side and popular rights and high 
standards of policical honesty on the 
other. A concrete iilustration of this 
issue is furnished by the Winston 
Churchill campaign, of which Judge 
Remick gives our readers an account 
on another page. ‘This issue presents 
itself in different forms in different local- 
ities, but it is always essentially the same 
battle, whether it is fought by Mayor 
Jones against demonstrated corruption 
in Minneapolis, or by Governor Folk 
against convicted boodlers in Missouri, 
or by Governor Deneen against open 
and flagrant bribery in Illinois, or by 
Secretary Taft againsi long-intrenched 
thievery in Ohio, or by the Lincoln 
Republicans against public corruption 
and popular apathy in Pennsylvania, or 
by Mayor Fagan and Mr. Colby against 
corporate control of State and munici- 
pal governments in New Jersey, or by 
William Travers Jerome against bcsses 
and bossism in New York, or by Win- 
ston Churchill against running a State 
in the interest of a railway in New 
Hampshire, or by President Roosevelt 
against corporate corruption wherever it 
affects the Federal Government or the 
Federal Government can constitutionally 
prosecute and punish it. 

It is true that there are very great 
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differences between the issues as they 
are presented in different localities. In 
Minnesota, St. Louis, and Philadelphia 
the reformers are attacking flagrant and 
hardly concealed thievery. In New York 
they are attacking political machines 
organized to co-Operate with great cor- 
porations for the pecuniary benefit which 
will come from the not too economical 
administration of public works. In New 
Hampshire and New Jersey they are 
attacking corporate control of the legis- 
latures maintained for the purpose of 
securing specially favorable legislation 
for corporate interests. But oné com- 
mon que@tion is presented to the voters 
in all th se cases, namely: Shall the gov- 
ernmenc be organized and administered 
by a small body of men who have been 
selected by a combination of capitalists 
and politicians to represent certain spe- 
cial interests; or by men who have been 
chosen by the whole body of the people 
and who represent the interests of the 
people’? This is the old question in a 
new form: Shall a government be olli- 
garchic or democratic, governed by the 
few or self-governed? The question 
which the voters of New Hampshire 
have to ask themselves is not, Is the 
Boston and Maine Railroad acting: cor- 
ruptly? It is, Shall the people of the 
State control its highways, or shall] the 
private owners of its highways control 
the people of the State? ‘This is the 
question which Congress discussed, with 
the aid-of the press, last winter. And 
there is no question before the American 
people so fundamental and so important 
as this. 


What 1s Soctalism ? 


Last Sunday morning I announced that I 
should read your sermon on “ The Coming 
Age” from the pulpit in the evening. “On 
Tuesday evening we had the room full to 
discuss it in the Men’s Club, and the result 
is that they decided to take the first part of 
the coming season in the discussion, or per- 
hapys better the study, of Socialism. We 
should like to ask as a club for your distinc- 
tion between Socialism and fraternalism. 


Socialism may be regarded either as a 
spirit, a doctrine, or a programme. As 
a spirit, we know of no better definition 
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of it than that given by James Russell 
Lowell : 

Socialism means, or wishes to mean, co- 
operation and community of interests, sym- 
pathy; the giving to the hands, not so large 
a share as to the brain, but a larger share 
than hitherto, in the wealth they must com- 
bine to produce ; means, in short, the practi- 
cal application of Christianity to life, and has 
in it the secret of.an orderly and benign 
reconstruction. 


This definition also hints at the funda- 
mental doctrine of Socialism ; which is, 
that for the welfare of the world there 
is required, not merely the reformation 
of individuals, but also a reconstruction 
of society. As the Abolitionist believed 
that it was not enough to make slave- 
holders kind masters and slaves indus- 
trious servants, but that slavery must be 
abolished, so the Socialist believes that 
it is not enough to make employers just 
and considerate and employees honest, 
thrifty, and industrious, but that the 
wage system is inherently a bad system 
and musc be overthrown or at least 
radically reconstructed. The term Social- 
ist may be properly applied to any one 
who believes that a radical reconstruc- 
tion of society is necessary and who 
puts emphasis on the necessity for such 
reconstruction. But Socialists differ very 
widely among themselves as to the 
character of the reconstruction that is 
required. 

Finally, Socialism may be regarded as 
a method or programme. ‘This pro- 
gramme may be thus defined : One small 
body of men, the capitalists, own sub- 
stantially all the tools and implements 


of industry ; another large body of men, . 


the employees, do substantially all the 
work with these tools and implements of 
industry. The State, that is, the people 
in their corporate capacity, should own 
the tools and implements of industry and 
determine the conditions and rewards 
of employment. Some Socialists wovld 
allow some private ownership of capital 
and prosecution of industry; others 
would make all ownership of capital cor- 
porate and would bring all prosecution 
of industry under the immediate direc- 
tion of the State. 

As a spirit, Socialism is the substitu- 
tion of humanity for self-interest as the 
incentive to industry. As a doctrine, 
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Socialism is the belief that greater em- 
phasis needs to be laid on social recon- 
struction than on individual reformation. 
As a method, Socialism would make the 
State the owner of the tools and the em- 
ployer of the labor, at least in all large 
industrial enterprises. The Outlook is 
in hearty sympathy with the spirit of 
Socialism ; it is largely in sympathy with 
the doctrine of Socialism; it dissents 
from the method of Socialism. 

We dissent from the method and to 
some extent from the doctrine of State 
Socialism—that is, of that form of So- 
cialism which would make the State the 
chief if. not the sole employer of indus- 
try—for two reasons: 

State Socialism assumes that, the evils 
of society are primarily in the organiza- 
tion of society; so that if the organiza- 
tion were changed, the evils would dis- 
appear. In fact, society never will be 
better than the individuals who compose 
it. A sound ship can never be made of 
rotten timber. Individual reformation 
and social reconstruction must go on 
together. 

State Socialism assumes that all func- 
tions of society should be carried on 
by one organization, namely, the State. 
In fact, society can better perform its 
various functions by separate organiza- 
tions. Putting the Church under State 
control did not make a free Church. 
It is more free since it has been 
taken out from State control. Putting 
industries under State control would 
not make the industries free. The in- 
dustries of the free State of Congo are 
under State control, and industrial des- 
potism is nowhere in the world so bad 
as it is in the free State of Congo. The 
Socialist replies that Socialism assumes 
a democratic State to organize and carry 
on democratic industries. But in as- 
suming that the State will be democratic 
when the strong men of the State are 
incited by covetousness as well as by am- 
bition to control the State, they assume 
as true what history proves to be false. 
To take industry out of the hands of a 
Carnegie and put it into the hands of a 
Croker would not make industry free, 
although Croker were kept in power by 
popular suffrage and Carnegie were not. 

In estimating the value of Socialism 
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the student should keep clearly in mind 
this distinction between its spirit, its 
doctrine, and its programme. “He should 
not be ready to accept its programme 
merely because he believes its doctrine 
and admires and shares in its spirit. 
The question “What Fraternal-- 
ism ?” we shall take up next week. 


Diamond or Seed ? 


Is the New Testament a diamond or 
aseed? Is the Church furnished with a 
finished product which it is to hand 
down through successive generations as 
a completed house is passed by bequest 
from father to son, or is it given a life 
which is to be developed in successive 
generations, growing with the growth of 
the world? Both conceptions are enter- 
tained; the difference between them is 
radical; and no one can understand the 
present religious problem who does not 
at least understand both points of view. 
Canon Liddon expresses the first in his 
commendation of the souls “ who gaze 
prayerfully and steadily at the complete 
Revelation of Christ.” Henry Ward 
Beecher expressed the second when, 
asked if there was any prospect of his 
compléting the Life of Christ, he said, as 
if to himself, after his visitor had left: 
“Finish the life of Christ? Who can 
finish the life of Christ? It cannot be 
finished.” 

According to one conception, Christ 
completed his work for mankind in his 
death and his resurrection; completed 
his revelation to mankind in his life in 
Palestine ; completed his teaching to 
mankind in the four Gospels. Accord- 
ing to this view, in these four Gospels 
and in the apostolic interpretation of 
them is furnished to humanity all truth 
concerning God and human duty. This 
is the faith once delivered unto the 
saints, which is to be kept as a sacred 
treasure and at the same time bestowed 
on others as immeasurable wealth. To 
know this system of divine truth it is 
only necessary to understand the words 
of the New Testament; to understand 
this revelation of God it is only neces- 
sary to be familiar with the facts of 
Christ’s life; to receive salvation it is 
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only necessary to accept for one’s self 
the complete sacrifice made once for all 
in Christ’s passion on the cross. ‘The 
Gospel is a diamond: nothing can be 
added to it; nothing can be taken from 
t. It is in the twentieth century exactly 
what it was in the first century. 

According to the other conception, 
Christ is a life-giver. He has come that 
men might have life, and might have it 
more abundantly. He teaches not a 
complete system of truth which the pupil 
is to accept unquestioningly ; he teaches 
that he may inspire his pupils to do their 
own thinking; he manifests God, not by 
showing the complete Godhead in a 
single miniature, but by opening the way 
for the soul to grow into fellowship with 
God, as he was himself in fellowship with 
God. He brings salvation to men, not 
by one completed sacrifice ended with 
the cry, “It is finished,” but by re- 
vealing thé self-sacrificing heart of the 
eternal Father, and by inspiring in the 
hearts of the children the same spirit of 
self-sacrifice. 

According to the one ,conception, 
theology is a complete and brief system 
of divine truth, to which nothing can be 
added and from which nothing can be 
taken away. According to the other 
conception, we know in fragments and 
we prophesy in fragments. According 
to the one conception, this system of 
divine truth has been embodied in his- 
toric creeds from which the Church must 
not depart; according to the other con- 
ception, every creed, whether it be the 
latest Presbyterian addition to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith or the earliest 
Apostles’ Creed, is but a human expres- 
sion of an always partial and imperfect 
understanding of truth. Truth can never 
be more than imperfectly understood, 
because it is infinite and man is finite. 
Lessing said, “If God were to offer me 
truth in the one hand and search for 
truth in the other hand, I would choose 
search for truth.” In the one concep- 
tion the New Testament is truth, in the 
other conception it is search for truth. 

So, again, in the one conception the 
revelation of God to men is completed 
in the Gospel narratives of the life of 
Jesus ; according to the other conception, 
Cod was in Jesus Christ for the purpose 
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of revealing to mankind that he is 4l- 
ways in the world, feeling as-fesus Christ 
felt, doing as Jesus Christ did, teaching 
as Jesus Christ taught, living, loving, 
redeeming as did Jesus (/hrist. Accord- 
ing to this conception, Christianity is the 
life of Jesus Christ, and that life will not 
be complete, nor the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ be complete, until the whole 
world sees God face to face, and all life 
is so pervaded by the divine that he is 
perceived to be All andinall. “Iam 
the vine,” says Jesus Christ; “ye are 
the branches.” ‘To this parable the con- 
ception of the unfinished life of Christ 
gives an almost literal interpretation. 
The vine is always growing, always put- 
ting forth new branches, always giving 
new fruit. 

So again, in the one conception, sal- 
vation is an external change accom- 
plished once for all by a completed fact. 
The money is restored to the pouch, 
the sheep is restored to the fold, the son 
is restored to the father’s house, and all 
is done. According to the other con- 
ception, salvation is character, and char- 
acter is life, and life is never ended. 
This is what Christ means by eternal 
life. It is a process of perpetual devel- 
opment, a never-ending growth in grace 
and in knowledge. ‘The glory he gives 
us is “the glory of going on and still 
to be.” 

The Catholic doctrine—Roman Cath- 
olic, Greek Catholic, Anglican Catholic— 
is the doctrine of a completed revelation. 
It therefore affirms the sacredness of 
tradition, defends the integrity of the 
creed, rests with assurance upon the 
word of Scripture; looks backward, not 
forward, for the truth; regards primitive 
Christianity as the ideal Christianity, and 
all modifications of the doctrines of the 
Fathers as corruptions. The Protestant 
doctrine is the doctrine of a perpetual 
growing revelation. It affirms that the 
creeds are the garments which the child 
has worn, the steps which the child has 
taken ; they mark the successive stages 
of the child’s growth, and are valuable, 
not because they set bounds to human 
progress, but because they indicate its 
direction. It affirms that the twentieth 
century should understand Jesus Christ 
better than the first century under- 
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stood him; that the conception of the 
twentieth century should be more Chris- 
tian than the conception of the first cen- 
tury ; that not primitive Christianity but 
progressive Christianity is ‘the ideal ; 
that Christianity is a prophecy rather 
than a tradition ; and that while the truth 
of God, the revelation of God, and the 
life of God have been given to all ages 
and are to be found in all liturgies and 
all confessions of faith, it is to the future 
rather than to the past that we are to 
look for this truth, this revelation, this 
life, in its highest manifestation. 

We believe that Christianity is a seed, 
not a diamond; a life, not a system. 
But we here attempt, not to argue for the 
one conception or the other, but to set 
forth clearly the antithesis, for we are 
sure that those who hold the one view 
can never comprehend the other view 
unless they comprehend this fundamental 
difference between the two conceptions 
of Christianity—as the diamond and as 
the seed, as the finished product and as 
an ever-growing life. 


The Spectator 


When the Spectator visits an aquarium, 
he finds himself lamentably torn in his 
mind. The artist, the angler, and the 
small boy within him keep him chained 
to those dim green corridors where fishes 
swim, “ their fluid bodies half dissolved 
in light.” The glancing tints of lapis- 
lazuli and turqrfoise, of scarlet, aqua- 
marine, and gold, on scaly sides and 
streaming fin and tail, appease his native 
hunger for color, and the illusion of 
being twenty thousand leagues under 
the sea stirs longings that have slept 
since the days when he devoured Jules 
Verne. And yet the sound of guzzling 
siphons draws him mightily toward the 
esoteric delights of the aquarium green- 
room. Sooner or later he finds himself 
knocking at the private door which leads 
behind the scenes. 


There is nothing inherently beautiful 
cbout the wrong side of an aquarium. 
Damp boards, rough tanks, and fishes 
dimmed by dark sea-water replace the 
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mysteries, the riot of color,.in the dis- 
play tanks below. On the other hand, 
in place of uncommunicative labels there 
is a man—-a man versed in the ways of 
fish in sickness and in health; a man, 
moreover, who loves to talk. What 
naturalist does not? Many a time has 
the Spectator made the round of the 
tanks at feeding-time, studying the vaga- 
ries of fish character at first hand. There 
is as much temperament displayed among 
the finny prisoners in an aquarium as 
among the visitors flattening their noses 
against the glass. The toadfish, for ex- 
ample, is no gentleman and no sports- 
man. Not only is he too lazy to catch 
his meals alive, but he does not even 
bestir himself to snatch the prepared 
morsels as they float in clean water, let- 
ting them foul themselves on.the bottom 
before he champs them up clumsily, mud 
and all. The flounder and the sculpin 
belong among the slovens, feeding off 
the bottom like the sea-scavengers they 
are, and the marks of their low breeding 
are graven on their ugly countenances, 
as they are upon the faces of slovens who 
live on land. 


A truly high-minded and gamy fish, 
like the trout, takes his food after quite 
another fashion. When the quarter- 
master gets to the trout tank, he sets 
down his tray of chopped clams, liver, 
raw meat, and dead fish, and sends for 
a bucket of lively minnows. These he 
spills, one silvery handful after another, 
into the pool. The Spectator is no 
hunter, and he feels that his sympathies 
ought normally to go with the minnow- 
lings. But even he cannot restrain his 
admiration of the pure skill the trout 
show in running down their prey. Little 
as he is, the minnow is no despicable 
quarry; for he cannot be taken from 
behind. The Spectator has seen more 
than one unhappy trout that had at- 
tempted a minnow tail-end first, and was 
repenting at leisure with a sharp dorsal 
fin jammed across his throat, scuttling 
about the tank with the fore-half of the 
minnow protruding unconcernedly from 
his gaping jaws. He could neither 


swallow the awkward morsel nor spew 
it out. 


The Spectator fancies he has 
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seen a twinkle in the eye of the minnow 
and chagrin in that of the trout. But the 
incident has usually closed with the dis- 
comfiture of the quarry,a second trout 
obligingly coming to the rescue and 
swallowing the minnow head first. 


That is, it must be admitted, a little 
like shooting a tied bear, and is resorted 
to only when all other expedients have 
failed. ‘The accepted method is for the 
trout to dart and whisk about the pool 
in a mad endeavor to meet a fleeing 
minnow face to face, in which case the 
little fish goes by the rush of his own 
momentum into the dark interior of the 
big one. A tankful of rainbow trout, 
leaping and flashing and interlacing in 
the excitement of the chase, is a sight to 
be remembered. 


Speaking of table manners, the min- 
now himself has very nice ones. Who 
that has shared a basket luncheon with 
the denizens of a lively brook has not 
seen the bread he cast upon the water 
surrounded by a little school of silvery 
fish? Lining up like civilized folk at a 
box office, the minnows take accurate 
turns in nibbling, each gratified fishling 
swimming a wide circle and falling in 
again at the end of the tine. It is sad 
to see a polite creature like the minnow 
tricked as he always is in aquaria. Con- 
fined in the tanks with big, slowgvitted 
fish, he partakes daintiiy of the food 
showered down through the water, food 
which the big fellows are too lazy to 
snap up. And then, when all has been 
nicely disposed of, some great, lumber- 
ing fish gulps down the patient minnow, 
manners, provender, and all! 


The cold impersonality of a fish makes 
it difficult for the Spectator to credit 
him with the baser passions. But fish- 
fanciers have many times assured him 
that jealousy and murderous hate lurk 
in the scaly bosoms of the most beauti- 
fulspecimens. You may chain together 


a polar bear and a brown bear, and 
after weeks of mutual recriminations the 
pair will settle down to endure one 
But *put an angel-fish—that 


another. 
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miracle of blue and gold effectiveness— 
into a tank with any other sort of swim- 
ming thing, and, with the sharp spur it 
carries on its brilliant blue gill-covers, it 
will stab and stab until its own are the 
only moving fins within the pool. The 
time has been when angel-fish slew 
angel-fish in cold blood. 


The Spectator once attended a clinic 
at the hospital tank in a great aquarium. 
The patients were mostly afflicted with 
fungus, which, to judge by their dejected 
air, must be an extremely depressing 
malady. ‘The doctor laid a stretcher 
over one end of the tank so that its 
sagging cotton webbing took up a little 
pool of water. Capturing a sick white- 
fish with a dip-net, he laid it out on the 
stretcher, and, grasping it firmly by its 
thick shoulders; he dipped .a cloth in 
strong brine, with which, despite its 
anguished writhings, he bathed that 
unhappy fish from tip to tail. Released, 
the patient sank dismally, belly upwards, 
to the bottom of the pool. Had he been 
a salt-water fish instead of a denizen of 
the Great Lakes, he would have been 
treated to a fresh-water bath, since fungi 
are destroyed by a short stay in the 
wrong sort of water, while the fish, 
though lamentably incommoded, §sur- 
vives to tell the tale. Those who suc- 
cumb to the hardships of captivity or 
the onslaught of bloodthirsty kindred 
have their brief epitaphs written up in 
the aquarium necrology—‘ May 2, one 
perch ; June 4, one burfish.” There is 
a sick-list, too, of those who are “ off their 
feed’ and must be coaxed with salt cod- 
fish or other delicacies calculated to 
whet the most pining of appetites. For 
with fish as with folk, prevention is 
cheaper than cure, and the keeper 
watches his finny pets for the first symp- 
toms of moping. 


To the Spectator’s mind the most 
fascinating part of the exhibit at Castle 
Garden is that upper room, familiar 
enough to school-children and natural- 
ists, where the balanced aquaria stand. 
The most exquisite of sea creatures will 
not thrive in great tanks where the water 
is perpetually changing, and, did they 
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thrive, nobody would notice them among 
the spectacular colored fishes. But in 
small aquaria where the balance of ani- 
mal and plant life is so delicate that each 
supplies the other’s needs, the water 
need not be changed for a series of 
years, and the little pools swarm with 
“minute and infinitely varied forms of 
life. In one aquarium, where the same 
water has remained for thirteen years, 
coral polyps, living sponges, countless 
feathery barnacles, tiny anemones and 
delicate hydroids, ghostly shrimps, and 
little transparent crustaceans that look 
like water-fleas—these and dozens of 
other mysterious little creatures go 
about their’business in no wise embar- 
rassed by observing human eyes. 


Mr. Spencer, whose charges they are, 
delights to show them off to those who 
will look close enough to catch their 
. delicate beauty. He points out what 
looks like a tiny feathery flower sway- 
ing on a stem of hairlike slenderness, 
and then, with a light pointer, he touches 
the filmy thing. Presto! No blossom, 
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but a shapeless dot of jelly no bigger 
than a pinhead! ‘These marvelous lit- 
tle blooming-beasts have a _ surprising 
amount of animal strength. Mr. Spencer 
tells how one day his assistant came 
running with the news that the littlest 
anemone had caught a killifish an inch 
long and evidently proposed digesting it 
out of hand. MHurrying to the rescue, 
he was forced to thump the anemone 
severely before it could be made to 
relinquish its hold. The Spectator has 
noted how a shrimp, having inadvertent- 
ly approached the voracious petals of a 
sea-anemone, will scurry off at a sharp 
angle, with every evidence of violent 
twitteration. It irks the Spectator to 
see these frail sea-blossoms hugging 
fragments of the vulgar clam in their 
tinted petals, and to realize that on such 
crude morsels is their daintiness fed. The 
hermit and horseshoe crabs, the lizards, 
the starfish, the climbing-fish, the mud- 
puppies, must be left, their praises all 
unsung. Perhaps the next time the 
gentle reader finds himself gravitating 
Batterywards, he will take pains to dis- 
cover the rest for himself. 


CHRIST’S SECRET OF HAPPINESS 
VII—A TWICE BLESSED GRACE 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. 


O understand the deeper meaning 
of this aphorism some exact defi- 
nition is necessary. 

Mercy is the highest phase of love. 
Justice desires to treat every man accord- 
ing to his deserts ; pity shares his suffer- 
ings and desires to alleviate them, how- 
ever they have been caused ; mercy looks 
upon his sin as disease and longs to 
cure it. Justice would avenge wrong- 
doing; pity would relieve from the pun- 
ishment of wrong-doing; mercy would 
cure the wrong-doer. - Justice punishes ; 
pity pardons; mercy forgives. 

For, in the New Testament use of that 
term, forgiveness is not merely relief 


from punishment, it is deliverance from 
The distinction between pardon 


sin. 


and forgiveness is not clearly marked 
in language, but the distinction between 
the pity which would succor from pun- 
ishment and the mercy which would re- 
deem from sin is clearly marked in 
experience. When the Psalmist says, 
“ Pardon my iniquity ; for it is great,” he 
does not mean, Because my sin deserves 
so great a punishment, take off the pun- 
ishment altogether; what he means is, 
My disease is so great that it is beyond 
my curing; do thou, O Lord, come to 
my succor and be my physician ! 
Christ’s saying, “Blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy,” 
does not mean, “If you would be par- 
doned, you must be willing to pardon ; 
if you would be relieved from your 
deserved punishment, you must be will- 
ing to relieve your brother man from 
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his deserved punishment:” as though 
God said, “I will not let the wrong-doer 
go until he has let go the one who has 
wronged him.” In this aphorism of 
Christ’s is a far deeper meaning. The 
desire of forgiveness for ourselves and 
the desire of forgiveness for others are 
essentially one and the same desire. If 
we really hate the sin in ourselves and 
desire to be cured, we shall also hate the 
sin in our neighbor and desire to cure 
him. The same feeling respecting sin 
which leads us to wish to receive from 
another the cure will make us wish to 
extend to another the cure. We cannot 
be forgiven, that is, delivered from ‘our 
sin, unless we are willing to relinquish 
sin; but if we wish to relinquish the sin 
in ourselves, we shall also wish to deliver 
our neighbor from the sin which is in 
him. ‘The desire to be forgiven and the 
desire to forgive are essentially the same. 

There is a strange tendency to degen- 
eracy in language which indicates a 
degeneracy in experience. Faithfulness 
ought to mean full ¢ faith ; hopefulness, 
full of hope ; mercifulness, full of mercy. 
_ Yet, in fact, we ordinarily mean little 
‘more by merciful than a willingness to 
exercise mercy, as by charitable we mean 
a willrngness to exercise charity. The 
Psalmist says of God, “ His mercy en- 
dureth forever.” He is full of mercy. 
It is in him an inexhaustible spring. 
His power to cure is greater than our 
power to offend. The merciful man is 
in spirit like the merciful God : his mercy 
endureth forever. The passion to cure 
sin abounds in him and overflows in him 
ike the enthusiastic physician’s passion 
tocure disease. The greater the disease, 
the greater the interest in conquering it ; 
the greater the sin, the greater the interest 
in overcoming it. Punishment is to the 
merciful man only a means for cure, as 
amputation of the diseased limb is only 
a means for saving threatened life. 

He who possesses this passion for 
redemption, this curative enthusiasm, this 
eager longing to be a physician for the 
spiritual life in the exercise of forgiving 
kindness, receives forgiving kindness. In 
curing others he cures himseff. As no 
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man can teach the truth sincerely and not 
understand the truth better because he 
teaches it, so no man can give himself 
to the work of purifying others without 
in the very process purifying himself. 
He cannot go into the slums for the pur- 
pose of inspiring men and women with 
an ambition for cleanliness of body, 
purity of soul, temperance; kindliness, 
unaffected piety, without himself gaining 
a clearer understanding of and a greater 
desire for cleanliness, purity, temperance, 
kindliness, and unaffected piety in his 
own life. The way to save one’s soul is 
to endeavor to save the souls of others. 
The redeemer becomes himself. re- 
deemed. 
There is a joy in forgiving and a joy 
in being forgiven. The joy of forgiving, 
Christ has illustrated in the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son: “ Likewise, I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” The joy of being forgiven, 
John has illustrated in his vision of the 
Celestial City: “And they sung a new 
song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof: for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation; and 
hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests: and we shall reign on the earth.” 
This double joy ot forgiving and being 
forgiven belongs to the merciful man; 
that is, to the man who is dominated by 
the desire to be cleansed himself and to 
cleanse other men of iniquity, to be 
cured himself and to cure other men 
of sin. 
“The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His scepter shows the force of temporal 
power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power -doth then show likest 


God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND 
HIS CAMPAIGN 


BY FAMES W. REMICK 


The author of this article, as many of the readers of The Outlook may know, has been 
an Associate Justice of the New Hampshire Supreme Court, and is a Republican of long 


standing.—THE EDITORS. 


Y the wholesale distribution of 
B free passes, the retainer of most 

of the leading attorneys, politi- 
cians, and newspapers throughout the 
State, irrespective of party, and by means 
of the many other seductive and com- 
pelling influences at the command of 
such a gigantic corporation, the Boston 
and Maine Railroad has subjected the 
State of New Hampshire to a domina- 
tion no less complete than that against 
which the people of so many States of 
the Union are now in revolt. 

At the last annual meeting of the State 
Bar Association, its president, a con- 
servative man, counsel for large vested 
interests, with nothing of the demagogue 
in his nature, delivered an address upon 
the influence of the railroad and its 
lobby in the politics and legislation of 
New Hampshire, and denounced it as 
“a foul thing which is sapping and un- 
dermining the very foundations of the 
government of our State and making 
and unmaking nearly all its officials.” 

The purpose of the Lincoln Republi- 
can Club and of the candidacy of Win- 
ston Churchill is to overthrow this cor- 
rupting domination and to restore the 
government of the State to the hands of 
the people, where it belongs. Before the 
movement was begun, the railroad man- 
agement had been appealed to over and 
over again by disinterested citizens of 
the State to correct the abuses com- 
plained of by voluntary action. Eight 
years ago, one who is now a member of 
the Lincoln Republican Club took the 
liberty to write the president of the road 
in part as follows: 


Your corporation, instead of attending 
strictly to the business for which it was cre- 
ated—serving the people as a common Carrier 
of passengers and frei ht, and earning divi- 


dends for its stockholders—has obtruded 


itself into politics with constantly increasing 
audacity, until it is to-day the dominant in- 
fluence in every political movement in the 
State. Its personnel and retained corps is 
so distributed between the parties that it has 
access to, and commanding influence in, the 
primaries, conventions, and councils of both. 
Representatives, senators, councilors, and 
governors are indebted to its influence for 
their nomination and election. The. influ- 
ence thus acquired is exerted to control the 
organization, deliberations, and acts of the 
General Court and the deliberations and acts 
of the Executive Department as well. Of 
course this 1s an unwholesome and vicious 
condition, destructive of the very essence of 
ge government. I had indulged the 
ope that broad management, guided by 
enlightened self-interest, would soon correct 
this evil, by restoring the road to its legiti- 
mate functions, leaving the State government 
to take its natural course, trusting, not to 
free passes, the lobby, and kindred agencies 
but to the just sense of a free and fair-minde 
people, to protect the interests of the road. 

If the corporation persists in the whole- 
sale intermeddling in State affairs, I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the duty of the peo- 
ple, at the right time, upon the right plat- 
form, with right motives and right leader- 
ship, to demonstrate once for all that they 
alone are sovereign in New Hampshire and 
that they will not suffer any private cor- 
poration, however powerful, to dominate and 
corrupt it. 

It being suggested that the abuses 
complained of, if they existed, were due 
to the unauthorized actions of the com- 
pany’s representatives, the corporation 
was reminded that it could not thus 
escape responsibility so long as it per- 
mitted its lieutenants to make use of its 
free passes and the vast political ma- 
chinery of the road without rebuke or 
protest. With every inclination to be- 
eve in the good intertions of the presi- 
dent of the company, and earnestly desir- 
ing correction of abuses by the voluntary 
action of the corporation, the same 
writer urged him to make an official 


declaration, and, at the risk of seeming 
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presumptuous, the -following was sub- 
mitted for his consideration : 


It is apparent from oral and written com- 

munications received at this office, at various 
*times and from different sources, that there 

exists in the State of New Hampshire an 
honest impression, more or less general, that 
the Boston and Maine Railroad dominates 
the political affairs of that State. Without 
inquiring how this impression originated, 
whether from the artful misrepresentation of 
political demagogues, the unauthorized and 
injudicious acts and sayings of the company’s 
representatives, or otherwise, let it now, once 
for all, be understood, by the public at large, 
and by the agents, attorneys, and servants of 
the company, that with the political affairs of 
New Hampshire the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road has nothing whatever to do. 

The business of this corporation is to serve 
the public, for a reasonable toll, in the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight, thereby 
earning a fair dividend for its stockholders, 
improving and extending its system, and 
stimulating the development of villages and 
cities and of,every interest along its line. 

Pursuing; in a legitimate way, these legiti- 
mate objects, in the furtherance of which 
the interests of the road and of the people 
are mutual, we may safely leave the determi- 
nation of the company’s rights, so far as they 
may be involved in political movements in 

@&v Hampshire, where it properly and con- 
stitutionally belongs—with the people, guided 
by full and free discussion, and by that 
sturdy sense of justice which always has, 
and I believe always will, actuate them. 

As the courtesy heretofore extended in the 
form of free passes is, and, if continued, will 
still be, misinterpreted, and as the custom is 
contrary to the trend of modern legislation 
and progressive railroad management, the 
issuance of such passes will hereafter be 
restricted to the officials and the business of 
the company. 

The salary of members of the General 
Court having, presimably, been fixed with 

‘regard somewhat to the custom of legislative 
passes, no change in this respect will be 
made at present; but it is hoped that the 
State will make due and seasonable provision 
in this behalf, to the end that this fruitful 
source of suspicion may be removed, and a 
relation of mutual trust and confidence estab- 
lished between the people and this corpo- 
ration. 


Whether these ccomaunications re- 
ceived attention, or were contemptuously 
thrown into the waste-basket as exhibi- 
tions of presumptuous audacity, the 
writer does not know. He does know 
that since, as before, on each New Year 
the State has been flooded with annual 
free passes. He does know that-since, 
as before, a lobby has been maintained 
at the Capitol during each legislative 
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session, and that when extraordinary 
pressure has been required, the politicil 
pass-holders of the corporation have 
been summoned from all sections of the 
State to apply it. He does know that 
since, as_ before, nominations, elections, 
and legislation have been very largely 
dictated by the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road and its lobby. 

In view of such persistent usurpation 
of the rights of the people in the face of 
such appeals for reform through railroad 
initiative, may we not hope that the 
readers of The Outlook will regard the 
Lincoln Republican Club movement as 
timely, justifiable, disinterested, and 
sane? Above all, we would have them 
know that the movement is in no sense 
an attack upon any legitimate interests 
of the railroad, but purely and simply a 
campaign in defense of the principles of 
popular government against those per- 
nicious practices into which the railroad 
has drifted, perhaps unconsciously. We 


would fight as valiantly to safeguard 
all legitimate interests of the railroad 


against demagogic attack in whatever 
form and from whatever source, as we 
are now fighting to defend the State 
against its debasing domination by the 
railrcad. Nor do we suggest that the 
railroad managers or the lobby willfully 
and maliciously design harm to the 
State. Like the bribery of voters (alas! 
too common throughout the country), we 
look upon the condition as a growth, 
premeditated by none, at heart regretted 
by all, and as to which few, if any, are 
entirely guiltless. 

So much as to the ocvasion for and 
the spirit and object of the movement. 
Now as to the candidate. 

Winston Churchill came to New Hamp- 
shire eight years ago. AkKhough scarce 
thirty years of age, he had even then by 
his genius and industry won world-wide 
fame through writing, in romantic story, 
of the history and heroes of the Republic. 
Among our hills he built from the earn- 
ings of his pen a beautiful home, and, 
inspired by its surroundings, dedicated 
himself anew to literary work. To his 
credit, he was not content merely to 
write of other men’s deeds, but, like 
Roosevelt, of whom he is a disciple, he 
burned to have a part in the events of 
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his time and to do something worthy to 
be written. Proud of him, his fellow- 
townsmen elected him to the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature. He entered that body, 
carrying with him those ideals of gov- 
ernment so fondly cherished by most 
young men at the threshold of their 
political careers. It was the writer’s 
privilege to ride horseback with him 
during those days of his first legislative 
experience, and his comments upon what 
he had seen and heard have not been 
forgotten. It is sufficient to say that he 
made it very evident that evéfy instinct 
of his nature was in revolt against the 
condition which he had discovered. 
This spirit found literary expression in 
“Coniston.” It took practical form 
when, last June, he announced his can- 
didacy for the State Senate, declaring 
that, if elected, he would fight to put the 
government of New Hampshire back in 
the hands of the people, where it be- 
longed. 

At this point a distinguished Republi- 
can, who had been associated with him 
in legislative work; wrote him, urging 
him to become a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor, In- 
stead of seizing the suggestion with the 
“itch for office”’ of which he has been 
accused, he persistently appealed to 
others to lead. It was then that thirteen 
New Hampshire Republicans, among 
them the Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
for this diocese, the Professor of Law at 
Dartmouth, another gentleman who re- 
cently declined the Chief Justiceship of 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire, 
and ten others, met and organized the 
Lincoln Republican Club, declared for 
(1) the abolition of free passes, (2) a 
primary law to permit a direct vote by 
the people for candidates, (3) a corrupt 
practices act prohibiting political con- 
tributions {rom corporations and requir- 
ing publication of campaign expenses, 
(4) practical abolition of the lobby by 
registration and publicity, (5) election of 
railroad commissioners by the people, 
and wrote to Winston Churchill, pledg- 
ing their support if he would consent to 
become a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor upon that plat- 
form. 

His acceptance of the platform came 
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into our self-seeking political life like a 
refreshing breeze from the ocean, and is 
the best answer to the charge of his 
opponents that he is impelled by an in- 
ordinate ambition for office. He said: 

I subscribe without reservation to the 
several propositions to-day set forth by the 
Lincoln Republican Club of New a 
shire, and would suggest that they be su 
mitted to the other candidates for Governor. 
If they will all assent, the success of. the 
cause is assured, and that is more to me than 
any personal consideration. In such event, 
if thought desirable, I would gladly efface 
myself in behalf of such one of the other 
candidates as the Lincoln Club saw fit to 
indorse. 


The distinguished Republican who 
first suggested the candidacy of Mr. 
Churchill did not sign with the thirteen 
the letter inviting him to lead the move- 
ment. The reason is stated in his reply 


to an invitation to join, and is significant. 


He wrote: 


I have always admired Mr. Churchill, and 
his splendid work in the last House in the 
interest of all reform bills greatly increased 
my admiration of the man,and his name 
came to me as one on whom all parties coukd 
unite, and who would make a Governor of © 
whom we all would be proud. Since I wrote 
_ ithas been intimated to me in strong 
anguage that his name would not be accept- 
able to the railroad interests of the State, 
but would be strongly opposed. This wasa 
great surprise to me, and I learned it with 
disappointment and regret. 


What a commentary! Mr. Churchill, 
admirable man, with record of splendid 
work for reform, would make a Governor 
of whom we all would be proud, yet 
impossible! Why? Because his name : 
would not be “ acceptable to the railroad 
interests of the State, but strongly 
opposed.” 

It will be seen that the candidacy of 


Mr. Churchill is entirely logical. By his 


previous attitude he was marked as one 
worthy to lead in the State, as the Presi- 
dent is leading in the Nation, the move- 
ment for the overthrow of corporate 
domination and the restoration of the 
government to the hands of the people. 
That he would make a good Governor 
there can be no doubt. To say that he 
is a man with high convictions of public 
duty, with the ability to write for them 
and the courage to fight for them, would 
be superfluous in the light of what he 
has done and is doing. As a legislator, 
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he can have no higher tribute than that 
paid him in the letter which has been 
quoted, written by one entirely com- 
petent to judge, because of his associa- 
tion with him in legislative matters. 

As clerk, midshipman, magazine 
writer and manager, author, legislator, 
and as candidate for several weeks of the 
Lincoln Republican Club of New Hamp- 
shire, making speeches throughout the 
State, he has met every requirement, 
made steady advancement, and shown a 
reserve power and genius for adaption 
which are a guaranty of his capacity. 
His election to the chief magistracy 
. would honor the State as much as it 
would honor him, while the establish- 
ment, as the political policy of New 
Hampshire, of the principles for which 
he alone of the candidates uncompro- 
misingly stands, dwarfs all personal con- 
siderations and makes the contest one 
worthy of the attention it is receiving 
- throughout the Nation. 

Regarding progress and prospects, it 
is scarce a month since the movement 
was launched. As was expected, it was 
met by a volley of abuse and ridicule 
from the newspaper, machine, and - pass- 
holding intrenchments of the railroad, 
the purpose evidently being to discour- 
age and kill the movement; but the 
vicious outpouring made no impression 
on the Lincoln Republican Club or its 
candidate, except, perhaps, that this 
latest manifestation of railroad spirit and 
policy intensified the determination al- 
ready fixed to fight to the finish. The 
campaign was inaugurated and is being 
prosecuted by ante-primary rallies held 
throughout the State, addressed by Mr. 
Churchill and others. At the outset 


there was an attempt to boycott the 
meetings, first by discouraging attend- 
ance and then by misrepresenting it as 
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insignificant and composed of Demo- 
crats and women. In spite of this and 
the repelling heat of the season, the 
meetings from the first have been more 
than encouraging, both in point of 
attendance and enthusiasm, while the 
more recent meetings have taxed the 
seating capacity of the largest halls to 
be had. At first no State daily news- 
paper would report the meetings, but 
now such interest has been awakened, 
and there has come such demand from 
the people for reports, that newspaper 
enterprise has responded, however un- 
willingly, and the speeches of Mr. 
Churchill are receiving daily dissemina- 
tion throughout the State. 

But most significant is the fact that 
the supporters of the other candidates 
are now telling the voters that the essen- 
tial principles of the Lincoln Republican 
Club will be incorporated into the Re- 
publican State platform at the coming 
convention, whoever is called to stand 
upon it. If this should prove true, we 
know it would be the preference of 
Mr. Churchill ‘to efface himself and 
return to his literary work, carrying with 
him the pleasing consciousness of having 
accomplished so much for his party and 
his State. 

But promises are one thing, fulfillment 
another. And while the Lincoln Re- 
publican Club is, of course, gratified at 
such signs of its effectiveness, there will 
be no cessation of its efforts until the 
principles for which it contends have 
been incorporated not only into the 
platform of the party, but into the J» 
of the State. 

In the progress of the movement to 
the present. point, one of the greatest 
forces in its aid has been the sympa- 
thetic expression which has come from 
the Nation at large. 
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“IN HEAVEN, GOD: IN OKHOTSK. 
KOCH” 


BY GEORGE KENNAN 


ORE than a century ago, in the 
little Fast Siberian town of 


Okhotsk, there lived and 
reigned a local governor, of German 
ancestry, who was known to his subor- 
dinates and subjects as ‘‘ The Honorable 
Ispravnik, Ivan  Vassilievich Koch.” 
His post of duty was so far away from 
the administrative center of the Empire 
that he was practically free from Minis- 
terial control; his local power was so 
great that nobody could compel him to 
act in accordance with law ; and he grad- 
ually assumed all the authority and inde- 
pendence of an autocratic sovereign. He 
ruled his subjects for many years with a 
rod of iron, and when he finally died his 
name was handed down to posterity in 
the popular proverb, “ In Heaven, God ; 
in Okhotsk, Koch.” Recent events in 
Russia have recalled to my mind the 
story of this long-dead Siberian isprav- 
nik, and I have taken as an appropriate 
title for the present article the proverb in 
which his memory is embalmed. With 
slight modification it might serve, not 
only as the title for an article, but as an 
inscription to be engraved on an iron 
plate and hung up over the main en- 
trance to the Tauride Palace in St. 

“ersburg: “In Heaven, God ; in Rus- 
sia, ‘he Bureaucracy.” 

The freedom of bureaucratic officials 
from legal control and the origin of that 
immunity may be shown by a few facts 
from contemporary Russian history. In 
April last, while elections to the Duma 
were in progress, Mr. Durnovo, then 
Minister of the Interior, sent to the Gov- 
ernors of all the provinces in European 
eussia the following telegram: Under 
the provisions of the law of reinforced 
defense, you are hereby instructed to 
arrest all students, Jews, and vagabond 
orators who make their appearance in 
the peasant villages, and to keep them in 
prison, without regard to the judicial 
authorities,” 


A little later—in May—Representa 
tive Alikin, in behalf of the whole Kazan 
delegation in the Duma, went personally 
to Mr. Strizhefski, the Governor of 
Kazan, and asked him to release from 
the prisons of that province all politicals 
against whom no charge of misconduct 
had been brought. When the Governor 
refused to grant this not unreasonable 
request, Mr. Alikin ventured to say that 
the long imprisonment of persons not 
accused of any offense was having a very 
bad effect on public opinion. To this 
the Governor coolly and cynically re- 
plied, “‘ We are not obliged to reckon 
with public opinion.” 

Still later—on the 16th of July—Mr. 
Makaroff, Assistant Minister of the In- 
terior, came personally before the Duma 
to answer a series of thirty-three inter- 
pellations with regard to as many specific 
cases of arrest without warrant, impris- 
onment without accusation, and exile to 
Siberia without trial. The Assistant 
Minister, with easy bearing and cool 
effrontery, said, in substance or effect: 


Yes, we did arrest twenty-one of these 
persons without warrant, and we have 
held them a long time in prison without 
accusation or trial; but we are author- 
ized to do this by the law of reinforced 
defense. 

Yes, we did arrest Dr. Trunoff, a 
physician of the Kaluga zemstvo, and 
exile him without trial to the Arctic dis- 
trict of Turukhansk in eastern Siberia; 
but we were empowered to do this by 
the Jaw of reinforced defense. 

Yes, we did banish the school-teacher 
Orloff, without trial, to the sub-Arctic 
district of Narym, in western Siberia; 
but he was an agitator, and in making 
this disposition of him we acted strictly 
in accordance with the law of reinforced 
defense. 

Yes, we did exile to Narym, without 
accusation or trial, four citizens of the 
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town of Irbit; but they had been active 
in getting up strikes, and we are author- 
ized to remove such men by the law of 
reinforced defense. 

Yes; we did banish the man Meltzeff, 
although he had not been guilty of any- 
thing. In the opinion of a council of 
officials, held secretly in the Ministry of 
the Interior, he was a dangerous man, 
and we are authorized to remove such 
meu by the law of reinforced defense. 

Yes, we have held twenty-one persons 
in prison without trial, beyond the limits 
of the term fixed even by the law of 
reinforced defense; but the St. Peters- 
burg gradonachalnik (prefect) directed 
that their terms of confinement be in- 
creased, and this he had a right to do 
under the same law. 

Yes, we do keep in prison persons 
who have not been guilty of misde- 
meanor or crime, but such imprisonment 
is not a punishment. It is only a pre- 
caution, and we are authorized to take 
precautions by the law of meinforced 
defense. 

With regard to the charges of criminal 
misconduct made against officials of 
the Government, and the questions based 
-thereon, the Ministry is relieved from 
the necessity of making any reply by 
, Section 8 of the law of reinforced de- 
* fense. That section does not permit 
interference of any kind with the acts of 
the higher authorities. Governors-Gen- 
eral and the Ministry of the Interior are 
not subject to the Duma, but are abso- 
lutely independent. 

Yes, the Czar’s manifesto of October 
30, 1905, is regarded by some persons as 
inconsistent with the law of reinforced 
defense ; but people who so think are in 
-error. The manifesto in question set 
forth the fundamental principles of lib- 
erty, but it did not change or abrogate 
any cxisting law. 

Yes, his Majesty, in that manifesto, 
-did deign to say: “In obedience to 
Qur inflexible will, We hereby make it 
the duty of Our Government to give the 
people freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech, freedom of public assembly, 
freedom of association, and real inviola- 
bility of personal rights ;” but this dec- 
laration did not abrogate the law of 
reinforced defense. 
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Yes, his Imperial Majesty did say, 
“No law shall take effect without the 
sanction of the Duma ;” but these words 
had reference only to future laws; they 
did not affect the law of reinforced de- 
fense. 

Yes, his Majesty did say, “‘ We charge 
Our Government with the duty of giving 
to the representatives of the people real 
participation in the supervision and con- 
trol of the officials whom We have ap- 
pointed ;” but this command was not 
applicable to places already declared in 
a state of siege, nor to officials acting 
under the law of reinforced defense.’ 


From these replies of the bureaucracy 
to the representatives of the people it 
appears that students, Jews, and “ vaga- 
bond orators ” may be held indefinitely 
in prison, “‘ without regard to the judicial 
authorities ;’ that Governors may say 
contemptuously to members of the Duma, 
“We are not obliged to reckon with 
public opinion ;” that the Minister of 
the Interior may exile to Siberia, as a 
precaution, persons who, by his own 
admission, are innocent; that official 
appointees of the Czar may ignore his 
manifestoes; that Governors-General may 
imprison, exile, and, in effect, kill trouble- 
some people at their own discretion ;? 
and that all, when questioned or ar- 
raigned, may coolly say, ‘We have a 
legal right to do whatever we like. The 
Magna Charta of our license is the law 
of reinforced defense, and under the 
sanction of that law we may disobey 
Imperial commands, disregard public 
opinion, defy the representatives of the 
people, try civil cases secretly in mili- 
tary courts, and banish all dissatisfied 
citizens to the Arctic province of Yakutsk. 


report of the proceedings of the 
he Strana,” St. Petersburg, June 17, 1906; 
pp. 2 and 3. 


2 [It seems to me obvious that when a Governor-Gen- 
eral arrests, as a“ precautionary” measure, a man 
who has committed no act, and puts him ina 

rison where he dies from the unsanitary condition of 

is cell, or where he 1s shot, without a ~ cause, 
A turnkey or a soldier, such man is murdered by the 
official who ordered his imprisonment. The latter 
may not have intended to kill, but he is responsible 
for the death, because the peties who made the arrest, 
the officials who allowed the cell to remain in an un- 
sanitary condition, and the soldier who used his rifle 
without necessity or justification, were all under his 
control. It°can never be proved, indeed, that the 
Governor-General did not intend to kill, because the 
conditions of life to which he .. the prisoner 
were presumably known to him. They are now known 
to every Russian w daily papers. 
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You say that this is ‘proisvol’ [the 
arbitrary exercise of capricious and irre- 
sponsible power], but you are in error, 
We are acung strictly in accordance with 
the law of reinforced defense.” 

In view of the great importance which 
this law has assumed in the present 
struggle it may be worth while briefly to 
review its history. It. had its origin in 
the exceptional measures to which the 
Ministers of Alexander II. resorted when 
they found themselves unable to cope 
with the rising tide of revolution caused 
by their reactionary policy. The savage 
and brutal repression of the peaceful 
propaganda of 1872-4; the arrest and 
long imprisonment of about two thousand 
young people, of both sexes, who “ went 
to the people ” with counsel and help; 
the inhuman treatment of political offend- 
ers in fortresses and. prisons; the flog- 
ging of Bogoliuboff for refusing to take 
off his hat to General Trepoff, and the 
general adoption of the policy of “ ter- 
ror” by the bureaucracy in its dealings 


with political malcontents, finally led the _ 


more desperate of the revolutionists to 
make reprisals inkind. In 1878 a young 
girl named Vera Zasulich began the 
campaign of retaliatory violence by 
shooting General Trepoff, the flogger of 
the political prisoner Bogoliuboft. This 
reply of the revolutionary terrorists to 
the bureaucratic terrorists was followed 
by a series of murders on both sides, 
which finally culminated, on the 14th of 
April, 1879, im an unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate the Czar. ‘The Govern- 
ment of that time, instead of quieting 
the public and placating the moderate 
wing of the opposition by returning to a 
policy of justice and legality, determined 
to clear for action by throwing off the 
trammels of law altogether. On the 17th 
of April, 1879, Alexander II. proclaimed 
a state of siege throughout the greater 
part of European Russia, appointed six 
Governors-General with headquarters in 
St. Peterburg, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, 
Kherson, and Kharkoff, and issued a 
ukase authorizing these officials to exile 
without trial all persons whom they re- 
garded as dangerous, to imprison with- 
out legal formalities as many people as 
they thought necessary, to try civil cases 
in military courts with closed doors, and 
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generally to disregard existing law when- 
ever, in their discretion, they thought it 
necessary or expedient to do so.' 

This sweeping ukase, which was offi- 
cially described at the time as a “tem- 
porary” measure, turned the chiefs of 
the bureaucracy into military dictators, 
and enabled them to crush moderate 
liberals, as well as revolutionists and 
terrorists, by the direct exercise of un- 
limited power. Finding that the new 
order was a deadly weapon which could 
be effectively handled by any bureau- 
gece! the Czar and his Minis- 
ters retorged and retempered it, and, on 
the 26th of August, 1881, brought it out: 
under a new name. In its original shape 
it was known as “ A ukase giving gov- 
ernors-general certain special rights for 
the maintenance of social order and 
tranquillity.” In its improved form it 
was called “ The law of reinforced and 
extraordinary defense” (Usilenoi i che- 
resvwichainotokhrana). Properly speak- 
ing, it was not a law at all, because it 
had never been considered or voted 
upon in the Council of the Empire ;? but 
it had all the appearance and effect of 
law, and it was a valuable shield to the 
officials of the bureaucracy, for the rea- 
son that it gave a quasi-legal sanction to 
the most arbitrary and capricious of their 
acts. It ought to have been entitled — 
“ A ukase authorizing bureaucratic offi- 
cials to reinforce and defend themselves 
by violating the civil and criminal codes,” 
because it empowered them, in the exer- 
cise of their independent volition, (1) to 
prohibit public, social, or private meet- 
ings; (2) to close commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments ; (3) to suppress 
newspapers and magazines ; (4) to make 
searches and seizures in public or pri- 
vate buildings; (5) to arrest and im- 
prison citizens without accusation or 
warrant ; (6) to send civil cases to mili- 
tary courts and try them there with closed 


«“ Journal of Civil and Criminal Law,” St. Peters 
burg, April, 1879, pp. Ixv1. and Ixvit. 

3 Under the old régime, the legaslative branch of the 
Government was the Council of the Emprre, a body 
created by Imperial appointment. Theoretically, the 
Czar was the supreme lawmaker, and every legisla- 
tive act had to have his sanction; but in practice the 
Council of the Empire framed the laws and the Czar 
approved and proclaimed them. The so-called “ law” 
of reinforced and extraordinary defense was a pers@nal 
command of the Czar, and was not submitted to the 
Council of the Empire. It was, therefore, a ukase, 
and not, properly speaking, a statute. 
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town of Irbit; but they had been active 
in getting up strikes, and we are author- 
ized to remove such men by the law of 
reinforced defense. 

Yes, we did banish the man Meltzeff, 
although he had not been guilty of any- 
thing. In the opinion of a council of 
officials, held secretly in the Ministry of 
the Interior, he was a dangerous man, 
and we are authorized to remove such 
men by the law of reinforced defense. 

Yes, we have held twenty-one persons 
in prison without trial, beyond the limits 
of the term fixed even by the law of 
reinforced defense; but the St. Peters- 
burg gradonachalnik (prefect) directed 
that their terms of confinement be in- 
creased, and this he had a right to do 
under the same law. 

Yes, we do keep in prison persons 
who have not been guilty of misde- 
meanor or crime, but such imprison: nt 
is not a punishment. It is only a pre- 
caution, and we are authorized to take 
precautions by the law of reinforn d 
defense. 

With regard to the charges of crimina! 
misconduct made against officials of 
the Government, and the questions based 
thereon, the Ministry iss relieved from 
the necessity of making any reply by 
Section 8 of the law of reinforced de- 
fense. That section does not permit 
interference of any kind with the acts of 
the higher authorities. Governors-Gen- 
eral and the Ministry of the Interior are 
not subject to the Duma, but are abso- 
lutely independent. 

Yes, the Czar’s manifesto of October 
30, 1905, is regarded by some persons as 
inconsistent with the law of reinforced 
defense ; but people who so think are in 
error. ‘The manifesto in question set 
forth the fundamental principles of lib- 
erty, but it did not change or abrogate 
any existing law. 

Yes, his Majesty, in that manifesto, 
did deign to say: “In obedience to 
Our inflexible will, We hereby make it 
the duty of Our Government to give the 
people freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech, freedom of public assembly, 
freedom of association, and real inviola- 
bility of personal rights ;” but this dec- 
laration did not abrogate the law of 
reinforced defense, 
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Yes, his Imperial Majesty did say, 
“No law shall take effect without the 
sanction of the Duma ;” but these words 
had reference only to future laws; they 
did not affect the law of reinforced de- 
fense. 

Yes, his Majesty did say, ‘‘ We charge 
Our Government with the duty of giving 
to the representatives of the people real 
participation in the supervision and con- 
trol of the officials whom We have ap- 
pointed ;” but this command was not 
applicable to places already declared in 
a state of siege, nor to officials acting 
under the law of reinforced defense. 


From these replies of the bureaucracy 
to the representatives of the people it 
appears that students, Jews, and “ vaga- 
bond orators ” may be held indefinitely 
in prison, “ without regard to the judicial 
authorities ;’ that Governors may say 
contemptuously to members of the Duma, 
“We are not obliged to reckon with 
public opinion ;” that the Minister of 
the Interior may exile to Siberia, as a 
precaution, persons who, by his own 
admission, are innocent; that official 
appointees of the Czar may ignore his 
manifestoes; that Governors-General may 
imprison, exile, and, in effect, kill trouble- 
some people at their own discretion ;? 
and that all, when questioned or ar- 
raigned, may coolly say, “ We have a 
legal right to do whatever we like. The 
Magna Charta of our license is the law 
of reinforced defense, and under the 
sanction of that law we may disobey 
Imperial commands, disregard public 
opinion, defy the representatives of the 
people, try civil cases secretly in mili- 
tary courts, and banish all dissatisfied 
citizens to the Arctic province of Yakutsk. 


'Stenographic report of the proceedings of the 
he Strana,” St. Petersburg, June 17, 1906; 
pp. 2 and 3. 

2 It seems to me obvious that when a Governor-Gen- 
eral arrests, as a‘ precautionary” measure, a man 
who has committed no — act, and puts him ina 

rison where he dies from the unsanitary condition of 

is cell, or where he is shot, without adequate cause, 
by a turnkey or a soldier, such man is murdered by the 
official who ordered his imprisonment. The latter 
may not have intended to kill, but he is responsible 
for the death, because the polic> who made the arrest, 
the officials who allowed the cell to remain in an un- 
sanitary condition, and the soldier who used his rifle 
without necessity or justification, were all under his 
control. It can never be proved, indeed, that the 
Governor-General did not intend to kill, because the 
conditions of life to which he subjected the prisoner 
were presumably known to him. They are now known 
to every Russian who reads the daily papers. 
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You say that this is ‘proisvol’ [the 
arbitrary exercise of capricious and irre- 
sponsible power], but you are in error, 
We are acting strictly in accordance with 
the law of reinforced defense.”’ 

In view of the great importance which 
this law has assumed in the present 
struggle it may be worth while briefly to 
review its history. Itjad its origin in 
the exceptional measures to which the 
Ministers of Alexander II. resorted when 
they found themselves unable to cope 
with the rising tide of revolution caused 
by their reactionary policy. ‘The savage 
and brutal repression of the peaceful 
propaganda of 1872-4; the arrest and 
long imprisonment of about two thousand 
young people, of both sexes, who “ went 
to the people ” with counsel and help; 
the inhuman treatment of political offend- 
ers in fortresses and prisons; the flog- 
ging of Bogoliuboff for refusing to take 
off his hat to General Trepoff, and the 
general adoption of the policy of “ ter- 
ror” by the bureaucracy in its dealings 
with political malcontents, finally led the 
more desperate of the revolutionists to 
make reprisals in kind. In 1878 a young 
girl named Vera Zasulich began the 
campaign of retaliatory violence by 
shooting General Trepoff, the flogger of 
the political prisoner Bogoliuboft. ‘This 
reply of the revolutionary terrorists to 
the bureaucratic terrorists was followed 
by a series of murders on both sides, 
which finally culminated, on the 14th of 
April, 1879, in an unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate the Czar. ‘The Govern- 
ment of that time, instead of quieting 
the public and placating the moderate 
wing of the opposition by returning to a 
policy of justice and legality, determined 
to clear for action by throwing off the 
trammels of law altogether. On the 17th 
of April, 1879, Alexander II. proclaimed 
a state of siege throughout the greater 
part of [uropean Russia, appointed six 
Governors-General with headquarters in 
St. Peterburg, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, 
Kherson, and Kharkoff, and issued a 
ukase authorizing these officials to exile 
without trial all persons whom they re- 
garded as dangerous, to imprison with- 
out legal formalities as many people as 
they thought necessary, to try civil cases 
in military courts with closed doors, and 


generally to disregard existing law when- 
ever, in their discretion, they thought it 
necessary or expedient to do so.* 

This sweeping ukase, which was off- 
cially described at the time as a “ tem- 
porary” measure, turned the chiefs of 
the bureaucracy into military dictators, 
and enabled them to crush moderate 
liberals, as well as revolutionists and 
terrorists, by the direct exercise of un- 
limited power. Finding that the new 
order was a deadly weapon which could 
be effectively handled by any bureau- 
cratic official, the Czar and his Minis- 
ters reforged and retempered it, and, on 
the 26th of August, 1881, brought it out 
undera new name. In its original shape 
it was known as “A ukase giving gov- 
ernors-general certain special rights for 
the maintenance of social order and 
tranquillity.”. In its improved form it 
was called “The law of reinforced and 
extraordinary defense” (Usi/enoi ¢ che- 
resvwichainot okhrana). Properly speak- 
ing, it was not a law at ali, because it 
had never been considered or voted 
upon in the Council of the Empire ;? but 
it had all the appearance and effect of 
law, and it was a valuable shield to the 
officials of the bureaucracy, for the rea- 
son that it gave a quasi-legal sanction to 
the most arbitrary and capricious of their 
acts. It ought to have been entitled 
“ A ukase authorizing bureaucratic offi- 
cials to reinforce and defend themselves 
by violating the civil and criminal codes,” 
because it empowered them, in the exer- 
cise of their independent volition, (1) to 
prohibit public, social, or private meet- 
ings; (2) to close commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments ; (3) to suppress 
newspapers and magazines ; (4) to make 
searches and seizures in public or pri- 
vate buildings; (5) to arrest and im- 
prison citizens without accusation or 
warrant ; (6) to send civil cases to mili- 
tary courts and try them there with closed 


** Journal of Civil and Criminal Law,” St. Peters- 
burg, April, 1879, pp. and lxvili. 

’ Un er the old régime, the legislative branch of the 
Government was the Council of the Empire, a body 
created by Imperial appointment. Theoretically, the 
Czar was the supreme lawmaker, and every legisla- 
tive act had to have his sanction; but in practice the 
Council of the Empire framed the laws and the Czar 
aueeoved and proclaimed them. The so-called “ law” 
ot reinforced and extraordinary defense was a personal 
command of the Czar, and was not submitted to the 
Council of the Empire. It was, therefore, a ukase, 
and not, properly speaking, a statute. 
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doors; (7) to banish political suspects 
to the remotest parts of the Empire; 
and (8) to issue “imperative orders” 
(ob yazatelnikh postanovilenie) which should 


_ have all the force of law and should cover 


cases not specifically provided for. 

It would be hard to define or name 
any offense or act which might not be 
extra-legally dealt with under the sweep- 
ing provisions of this Imperial command; 
and it is not at all surprising that, with 
its aid and that of an obedient army, 
the officials of Alexander III. crushed 
or silenced not only the revolutionists 
but the liberals. Even after they had 
accomplished this, however, they were 
not willing to lay the new and “ tempo- 
rary”? weapon aside. Year after year 
the law of reinforced defense was re- 
enacted, and when I had occasion to 
write about it, in the summer of 1893, it 
had been operative, in one part of the 
Empire or another, for a period of four- 
teen years. I ventured then to prédict 
that it might las® for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and it has lasted even longer than 
that. ‘Twenty-seven years have now 
passed since Alexander II. issued his 
‘“‘Ukasegiving Governors-General certain 
special rights,” and a large part of the 
Empire is still subject to the operation 
of an executive order which has largely 
superseded the criminal code, and which 
bears about the same relation to real law 
that a brigand’s pistol bears to a volume 
of the Revised Statutes. 

It may be thought that since the prom- 
ulgation of the “freedom manifesto” 
in October, 1905, the bureaucratic offi- 
cials have availed themselves less fre- 
quently of this law of reinforced defense, 
and have applied it less generally and 
rigorously in political cases; but the 
evidence is all to the contrary. The ink 
on the “ freedom manifesto” was hardly 
dry before the bureaucrats and police in 
the provinces began to attack and dis- 
perse peaceful meetings and processions, 
organized by the rejoicing people in cel- 
ebration of what was then believed to be 
the dawn of liberty. The proclamation 
of “the four freedoms” was published 
October 30, and on the very next day 
troops fired on the celebrating crowds in 
the streets of Poltava, Kishineff, and 
Odessa, killing or wounding more than 
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a hundred people. At the same time 
* black companies ” of roughs and hood- 
lums, organized or encouraged by the 
local officials, and in many cases armed 
with old police revolvers of a discarded 
Government pattern, attacked peaceable 
citizens— particularly Jews—in all parts 
of the Empire, and the disorder and con- 
flict thus caused gave the Government 
a good excuse for “strong-handed” 
repression under the law of reinforced 
defense. In less than a month the 
“freedom manifesto ” was an absolutely 
dead letter, resistance to the authorities 
became epidemic, and the bureaucracy 
returned to the terroristic methods of 
1879 and 1880. Illegal violence on one 
side naturally led to illegal vjolence on 
the other. The Government whipped, 
shot, imprisoned, and exiled for acts 
which the “freedom manifesto ” recog- 
nized as legal, while the people replied 
with strikes, mutinies, assassinations, in- 
cendiary fires,and the throwing of bombs, 

Long before the meeting of the Duma 
the prisons of the Empire were full of 
untried political offenders, while thou- 
sands had been exiled by administrative 
process to the sub-Arctic provinces of 
European Russia or to Siberia. On the 
8th of May last five hundred politicals 
had already been banished to the prov- 


inces:- of Vologda and Archangel, and 


ten days later the Department of Police 
reported that thirteen hundred ‘and six 
more had been listed for deportation to 
the same region. On the 12th of May 
there were four hundred in the Siberian 
province of Tobolsk, and on the 15th of 
June five hundred and ninety-one were 
under police supervision in the sub-Arctic 
Siberian district of Narym. According 
to a report of the International Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Political Exiles, 
four thousand passed through Moscow 
between the 20th of February and the 
20th of May, and all were destined for 
Vologda, Archangel, or Siberia. Most 
of these exiles were peasants or factory 
operatives who had taken part in street 
demonstrations, mass-meetings, orstrikes; 
but among them were many hundreds of 
school-teachers, lawyers, doctors, univer- 
sity professors, and representatives of 
the cultured class, who had been ban- 
ished merely because the local authorities 
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regarded them as “politically untrust- 
worthy.” G. K. Ulianoff, while in exile 
in Siberia, was elected a member of 
the Duma; Professor Gredeskul, of the 
University of Kharkoff, had a similar 
honor conferred upon him after he had 
be#n deported to Archangel; and Alex- 
ander Sipiagin, a school-teacher, was 
chosen as a representative of the people 
in the lower house after he had been 
administratively banished from Odessa. 
The class of professional men that seems 
to have suffered most from _ bureau- 
cratic “proisvol” is that comprising sur- 
geons and doctors. At a meeting of 
the Pirogoff Medical Society, held in 
Moscow late in May, a committee 
appointed to investigate the subject 
reported that the number of surgeons, 
physicians, and medical officers impris- 
oned, exiled, or otherwise punished by 
administrative process in the preceding 
seven months was six hundred and 
twenty-eight. Although this report was 
based on returns from fifty-four towns 
and a large number of provincial dis- 
tricts, it was by no means complete. 

As most of the bureaucracy’s victims 
were banished without accusation or trial, 
it is impossible to say whether they had 
done anything to deserve their fate or 
not—probably not, since, if there had 
been any evidence of criminality, they 
would have been tried by military courts. 
Administrative exile is resorted to only 
in cases where evidence of actual guilt 
is lacking. Hundreds of the banished 
men, particularly the peasants, were ab- 
solutely destitute ; no adequate provision 
for their support had been made in the 
places to which they were sent; and 
their condition in Siberia was reported 
by the Siberian governors as “ deplora- 
ble.” Instead, however, of abrogating 
the law of reinforced defense, which 
made it possible for the bureaucracy to 
exile thousands of men without trial, the 
Czar, on the 28th of June, sent the 
Yaroslav prison inspector Jran to Sibe- 
ria with orders to make an investigation 
and report—as if the reports of his gov- 


ernors that the exiles were “ starving 
and suffering all possible privations ” 
needed confirmation. 

Such, in brief and incomplete form, is 
the record of bureaucratic activity, in 
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the field of administrative exile, for five 
months of the present year. If the 
Czar’s officials continue to banish po- 
liticals at the same rate for seven months 
more, they will bring the annual total up 
to about sixteen thousand. And all this 
after the publication of an Imperial 
manifesto guaranteeing “‘ freedom of con- 
science, freedom of speech, freedom of 
assotiation, freedom of public assembly, 
and real inviolability of personal rights ”’! 

I will turn now, for a moment, to 
Russian fortresses and prisons, where 
the victims of an omnipotent bureau- 
cracy are even more numerous than in 
Vologda, Archangel, and Siberia. Ac- 
cording to reports received by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, the number of politi- 
cals in the prisons of European Russia 
on the Ist of May, 1906, was about 
eighteen thousapd. I have written so 
much in time past about Russian pris- 
ons that I need not here go into details 
with regard to overcrowding, filth, bad 
air, bad food, and bad sanitary condi- 
tion. Recent letters from political pris- 
oners show that the state of things is 
little, if any, better than it was when I 
wrote “ Russian Provincial Prisons ” and 
“Prison Life of the Russian Revolution- 
ists” in 1887; and if peer The 
Outlook wish for detailed and offiefal in- 
formation on the subject, it is accessible. 
In an article on bureaucratic license, 
however, it is impossible not to call 
attention to a feature of Russian prison 
administration which is new—or which, 
at least, is far more prominent now than 
it was twenty years ago. I refer to the 
employment of murderous force. Under 
the old régime, prison guards seldom 
attacked political prisoners with deadly 
weapons, or used sabers and rifles in the 
enforcement of prison discipline; but 
illegality and cruelty have become so 
common in the upper circles of the 
bureaucracy thaf they are regarded as 
excusable, if not justifiable, in the cir- 
cles to which belong prison wardens, 
prison turnkeys, and prison guards. 
Within the past six months there have 
been dozens of murderous assaults. on 
unarmed politicals in Russian prisons, 
and in many cases deadly ’weapons 
have been used without necessity or 
reasonable excuse. 
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On the 30th of April a political named 
Becker, standing at his cell window in 
the prison of Odessa, saw half a com- 
pany of soldiers, under command of 
Lieutenant Tarassoff, passing through 
the prison courtyard, and shouted at 
thent, “Down with the autocracy!”’ 
Lieutenant Tarassoff ordered his half 
company to fire a volley at the cell 
window, and Becker fell dead, pierced 
by six bullets. ‘This, of course, was a 
clear case of willful murder. 

Two days later a political in the Baku 
prison was shot dead by private Vizetski, 
of the 123d Benderski regiment, merely 
because he—the prisoner—had ignored 
the soldier’s order to go away from the 
cell window. ‘This was another case of 
deliberate murder. 

On the same day (May 2) the guard 
of the Warsaw forwarding prison fired a 
volley at a group of politicals who were 
standing at an open window singing a 
revolutionary song. One of the prisoners 
was instantly killed and ten more were 
slightly or seriously wounded. 

On the Ist of May a large number of 
politicals in the prison of Ekaterinoslav 
attempted to celebrate the holiday (Labor 
Day) by singing revolutionary songs and 
hanging improvised red flags out of their 
cell windows. ‘The prison guard rushed 
into the cells, attacked the politicals with 
naked sabers, and wounded twenty-five 
of them. Four were so seriously hurt 
that they had to be carried to the prison 
hospital. In reply to an interpellation 
with regard to this case in the Duma on 
the 13th of July, Mr. Sollertinski, Vice- 
Minister of Justice, admitted that the 
facts were as above stated, but said, in 
extenuation of the murderous assault, 
that the prisoners had all recovered, and 
that the regrettable violence occurred 
during the temporary absence of the chief 
warden.? 

One can easily understand that when 
men are torn away from their families 
without accusation or warrant, thrown 
into dirty, overcrowded prisons, where 
all the conditions of life are intolerable, 
and exposed to murderous violence at 
the hands of ignorant and brutal jailers, 
they are reduced, sooner or later, to a 
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state of almost hopeless despair. ‘There 
is for them no right of appeal, no writ 
of habeas corpus, no legal protection of 
any kind; and when their situation be- 
comes absolutely desperate, their only 
resource is a “ golodofka,” or hunger- 
strike. Self-starvation to the point of 
death is a pitiful weapon; but prison 
officials dread it, nevertheless, because 
it often. leads not only to an investiga- 
tion, but to assassination or bomb-throw- 
ing on the part of the prisoners’ relatives 
and friends. A hunger-strike can seldom 
be kept from the knowledge of the local 
population, and by the time the prisoners 
have starved themselves six or seven 
days, outside sympathy is so excited and 
public indignation so roused that the 
officials responsible for the “ golodofka ” 
are in great danger of assassination. 
The warden of the Ekaterinoslav prison 
was murdered soon after the attack on 
the politicals with sabers. Hunger-strikes 
are, toa preat extent, an index to the 
treatment which’ political prisoners are 
receiving ; and never, within my knowl- 
edge or recollection of Russia, have 
there been so many of them as within 
the past three months. I have a list of 
thirteen, in the prisons of Moscow, 
Odessa, Saratoff, Kazan, Kherson, Kishi- 
neff, Romni, Tagansk, Borzensk, Ri- 
binsk, Orenburg, Ananef, and Pskoff; 
and in some of them there were as many 
as a hundred and fifty participants. 

I have not space in an article of this 
kind to enumerate, much less describe, 
all the hunger-strikes and murderous 
assaults on prisoners that have come to 
the knowledge of the Russian public 
within the last six months; but the cases 
to which I have made reference are 
enough, perhaps, to show that in their 
dealings with political offenders prison 
officials and guards are quite as lawless 
as their bureaucratic superiors. If a 
citizen has no rights that a governor or 
chief of police is bound to respect, what 
rights can he have that turnkeys and 
soldiers may not violate? The whole 
system of Russian administration, from 
the Czar at the top to the lowest and 
most poorly paid turnkey or soldier at 
the bottom, is controlled, not by law, but 
by personal opinion or feeling. The Czar 
authorizes Ministers and Governors-Gen- 
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eral to act in public matters as they think 
best; the Ministers and Governors-Gen- 
eral give their discretionary power, in 
turn, to ispravniks and chiefs of police ; 
ispravniks and chiefs of police pass on 
immunity from legal restraint and respon- 
sibility to prison wardens, turnkeys, and 
soldiers; and then they all act on their 
own judgment, “without regard to the 
judicial authorities.” ‘The Czar in St. 
Petersburg issues a ukase virtually 
abolishing the whole penal code because 


he wants to do so and has power to do 
so, and the soldier in Baku shoots a 
political prisoner standing at a cell win- 
dow for precisely the same reason. In 
dealing with a certain class of the popu- 
lation every Government employee exer- 
cises more or less autocratic power, and 
when asked by what right, he points up 
the line of bureaucrats standing on the 
official ladder between him and the Czar. 

In Heaven, God; in Russia, a hydra- 
headed uniformed Koch! 


CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS 
AGAINST WAR 


BY ERNST RICHARD 


O less a person than Immanuel 
N Kant prophesied that war would 

end when all nations should 
have become republics or should have 
representative governments. 

All nations of European civilization 
have reached the stage of representative 
government, but his prophecy has not 
come true. It is, therefore, of interest 
to see whether, by their constitutions, 
they show any willingness to prevent 
war or to make it at least more difficult. 

An investigation shows that in a num- 
ber of States the right to declare war 
without any limitation is vested in the 
monarch, which certainly cannot be con- 
sidered as a proof that they intend any 
reform of ancient customs. The only 
limitation which is common to all nations 
that have a constitutional government 
can, therefore, be found in the right of 
the parliament to allow the necessary 
funds for the military and naval estab- 
lishments and the means of carrying on 
war. ‘These, however, cannot be refused 
after the king has made use of his con- 
stitutional right and has declared war. 
It may be said in general that all these 
limitations are intended rather to be 
manifestations of sovereignty than safe- 
guards against war. 

Of two constitutions which are looked 
upon as very liberal, the Belgian Consti- 
tution says (Art. 68): “The King shall 
command the land and naval forces, 


.make treaties of peace, of alliance, of 
commerce ; he shall give information in 
respect to the foregoing matters to the 
two houses as soon as the interest and 
safety of the State permit it, joining 
therewith the corresponding communica- 
tion.” 

The other constitution referred to is 
that of Norway. This deman the 
King of Norway that he advise with the 
Council of State in order to get infor- 
mation about the defensive strength of 
the country. 

The list of States which do not give 
the executive power, be it monarch or 
president, the absolute right to declare 
war may be opened by Germany, whose 
Constitution does not give the Emperor 
this right except in case of an attack on 
boundaries or territories of the confed- 
eration or its coasts; otherwise, for dec- 
laration of war in the name of the Empire, 
the consent of the Federal Council is 
required. In this the Emperor as such 
has no vote; Prussia, of which he is 
King, has seventeen votes out of fifty- 
four. 

In most States the power to declare 
war is vested in Congress, or by what- 
ever name the corresponding bodies are 
called, giving in some instances the 
president the authcrity to do so o 
w.th the consent of the Congress; 
others the initiative seems to rest entirely 
with the representatives of the people, 
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In some cases an exception is made bya 
provision like that in the German consti- 
tution; as, for instance, in Colombia, 
where the President of the republic, as 
the chief executive officer for the nation, 
has the power to declare war with the 
consent of the Senate, or to do it without 
such consent whenever it shall be neces- 
sary to repel a foreign invasion. 

The Colombia Constitution, as we see, 
may serve also as an illustration of those 
States that give the power of declaring 
war to one house of Congress only—as a 
rule, to the upper house. 

Peculiar is the position of Mexico, 
where either of the houses without inter- 
vention of the other may declare war in 
view of the data which the @ecutive may 
present; which leaves it to the President 
to choose the one which is sure to give 
him the majority. 

In the most democratic of all con- 
stitutions, that of Switzerland, the 
President, who in reality is only the 
Chairman cf the Council, has no word 
at all in the declaration of war or in the 
conclusion of peace, which is vested en- 
tirely in parliament. As far as the 
declaration of war is concerned, this 
agrees with our own Constitution, which, 
however, does not authorize anybody to 
conclude peace, except as we include this 
right by implication in the treaty power 
of President and Senate. 

It will be easily seen that in all these 
constitutions the intention to make war 
difficult was not a leading point of view. 
There are, however, three constitutions 
which show a tendency against war in a 
more or less pronounced way. Of their 
_ number, Ecuador holds a position for 
itself. Here, where the executive has the 
power to declare war when previously 
.decreed by Congress, the President is 
held responsible for provoking an unjust 
war, which seems a rather wise pro- 
vision, considering that by actions of the 
President a situation can be created 
which leaves Congress no choice but to 
declare war. 

The principle of arbitration finds rec- 
ognition in the Constitution of Venez- 
-uela, which demands in Article 109 
that in international treaties for com- 
merce and friendship this clause be in- 
serted, to wit: “ All disagreements be- 
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tween the contracting parties must be 
decided without an appeal to war by the 
decisions of another Power or friendly 
Powers.” 

The most interesting document in this 
respect is the Constitution of Brazil. 
Article 88 of this Constitution says: “ In 
no case, either directly or indirectly, 
alone or in alliance with another nation, 
shall the United States of Brazil be 
engaged in a war of conquest,” while 
Article 48 gives the President of the 
Republic the right to declare war at once 
in case of foreign invasion or aggression. 
We find, however, that Article 34 says: 
“The National Congress shall have 
exclusive power to authorize the Govern- 
ment to declare war if there be no oppor- 
tunity for arbitration, or in case of fail- 
ure of this, and to make peace.” ‘The 
Constitution of Brazil at once shows the 
good faith of a nation in its assertions 
of peacefulness. Thus the Government 
of Brazil answered to the invitation 
extended to it to be represented at the 
Hague Conference that there was no 
necessity for it to do so, as Brazil had 
anticipated all that the Conference could 
do by making the appeal to arbitration a 
constitutional duty ; and as to its army, 
it had decreased it already, and it had 
sold most of its war-ships. 

No matter what we read about the 
internal conditions of the South Ameri- 
can republics, as far as arbitration is 
concerned they have decidedly .taken 
greater steps in civilization than other 
nations. 

There are many who want the United 
States of America to take the lead in 
this question of the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, in extending the 
empire of law, and in strengthening the 
appreciation of international justice. 
Could this be done in a more efficient 
way and shown ina plainer manner than 
by inserting a similar provision into our 
own Constitution ? 

I am fully aware that it is considered 
almost foolhardiness to propose an 
amendment to the American Constitu- 
tion, although it may be a question of 
meeting conditions unheard of at the time 
of its adoption, or of progressive meas- 
ures not thought of at that period. 

This is the case with arbitration, which 
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took the modest beginning, of its modern 
development only with the Jay Treaty 
in 1794. ‘To-day an améndment of that 
kind would mean a lasting gain to civili- 
zation, a blessing for all times to come, 
in view of the generations after genera- 
tions that might benefit by it. Com- 
pared with this, even the number of 
years it may take to show our people of 
what advantage such an amendment 
would be seem of small amount, The 
continuous agitation connected with an 
effort to introduce such an amendment 
would bring the questions involved to 
the consciousness of every citizen and 
the principles of world pacification into 
every home. 

If this fundamental principle of inter- 
national civilization and organization, 
with its everlasting benefit, does not 
seem important enough to warrant the 
hardships of the campaign for a consti- 
tutional amendment, why not try a joint 
resolution of Congress, which, I am sure, 
will never be revoked ? 

I do not think that technical difficul- 
ties should prevent us from doing a great 
service to our country and to all human- 
ity. Of course there are those who will 
doubt whether it is doing a service to 
our country to compel our Government 
and Congress to give to passion time to 
quiet down, to give justice a chance to 
be heard, before our Nation is rushed 
into the calamity of war. 

It will be said that we cannot tie our 
hands in this manner. But does not 
every arbitration treaty as it is advocated 
involve such a tying of hands? Can we, 
by adopting the principle of arbitration, 
tie our hands so as to prevent justice? 
What harm can it do if time will be 
gained to consider the real causes of our 
dispute with another nation, or to find 
means of doing justice without the resort 
to arms? 

Ido not say that there may not be 
good reasons for keeping the plans and 
proceedings of our diplomacy secret, but 
I think a democratic nation has a right 
to see that it shall not be forced into war 
by its government Without knowing that 
all efforts of peaceful settlement have 
been in vain, and this can be secured 
most effectively in the manner proposed. 
I think, at all events, that, with an ever 


more triumphant democracy, the days 
of the old-time diplomacy of secrecy, 
intrigue, and trickery are numbered. 

The objections made by the oppo- 
nents of compulsory arbitration at the 
Hague Tribunal seem to be no others 
than these two, to wit: that arbitration 
has not been tested sufficiently to be 
unreservedly adopted; and the claim 
that there are certain points of national 
honor which nobody would leave to a 
third party to decide. ‘To argue about 
the advantages of arbitration is not 
necessary. I think we have proof of 
them. Over two hundred cases of suc- 
cessful arbitration are sufficient to show 
its practical ability and efficiency. 

I do not understand why a nation 
should not submit questions of honor to 
a tribunal of its equals as well as an 
individual. 

In this case the tribunal of arbitration 
would not be a court of justice buta 
court of honor. 

In those countries where individual 
war in the shape of duel has survived to 
the present day, the first step to its limi- 
tation—and let us hope final abolish- 
ment—is a demand to have the ques- 
tion at issue submitted to a court of 
honor, either permanently established or 
appointed for the purpose, which has to 
decide whether the honor of the offended 
party is at stake and whether it is im- 
portant enough to warrant a fight for 
life or death. Why should not nations 
do the same ? 

How much would not be gained if 
nations would submit similar cases to a 
court of honor, which certainly would 
be able in many instances to prevent the 
outbreak of a war, while wisdom and 
reason’ find time to raise their voices 
and wise leaders to make the nations 
bethink themselves ! 

Optimists believe that the next Hague 
Conference will make arbitration obliga- 
tory for all nations. It may be’ that this 
will be done to a certain extent. But if 
we remember the discussions of the first 
Conference and consider how many cases 
have been excepted from arbitration 
under the first convention, it is hardly 
to be hoped that the agitation for a far- 
reaching application of the arbitration 
principle has become superfluous. 
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In proposing to make the appeal to 


arbitration an obligation under the higb- - 


est law of our land, the writer knows that 
many agree with him as to the justice of 
this proposal. It is unreasonable to allow 
the fear to change the Constitution to 
stand in the way of what is reasonable 
and just—our Constitution must not be 
allowed to ossify, it must not become a 
fetish, but it must remain a vital force 
of the Nation, an object and a source of 
rejuvenation for all times to come. 
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A discussion of the advisability of 
such an amendment to the Constitution 
as is proposed in this article cannot help 
being of the greatest educational advan- 
tage. The principle of arbitration will 
be carefully scrutinized; all objections 
to it will be brought forth. But if these 
objections prove to be futile, action 
should be. taken, and no prejudice or 
obstacle should prevent us from enforc- 
ing arbitration wherever we are parties 
to a dispute. 


THE TRAINED NURSE IN TURKEY 


BY CANDACE WHEELER 


HE remarkable progress of med- 
| ical and surgical science in 
Europe and America during the 
last twenty years seems to have found 
a new theater in the East. Races which 
for generations have been living a half- 
conscious life are being jostled into full 
consciousness by the object-lessons of 
science and humanity. The inevitable 
law of reproduction has preserved these 
races to the world, although each suc- 
ceeding generation has violated every 
law of health and well-being. Many indi- 
viduals are splendid and powerful speci- 
mens of physical manhood, but the pro- 
portion of lame, blind, and diseased is 
unreasonably large, and their wretched- 
ness is totally unrecognized by the glitter- 
ing crowd of rulers and governors whose 
splendor attracts the world of travel. 
It must be confessed that the diseased 
and wretched accept their lot of suffer- 
ing with a resignation which seems very 
near content; there is apparently no 
effort at mitigation either on their own 
part or that of their kindred. Indeed, 
it isa question whether the unmistakable 
appeal of their miserable prominence is 
not considered a sufficient exchange for 
health. Avzsme¢ may mean more than 
submission; it may even include a sort 
of pathetic self-gratulation. 

All the same, the American or English 
traveler who is a temporary dweller in 
beautiful Constantinople is harrowed by 
the constant spectacle of physical suffer- 
ing which in other countries is shielded 


by hospital seclusion and mitigated by 
medical and surgical science. In the 
face.of such conditions it seems a ques- 
tion whether it is worth while for people 
to continue to exist who willingly endure 
such misery. 

The superb fighting activities of the 
Turks, as the world knows them, are 
devoted to the extermination of visible 
foes, whether of their own or alien races, 
while they are perfectly unconscious of 
those fatal enemies which attack their 
families, and are in fact nurtured in 
their most intimate surroundings. Such 
enemies, deadly as they are, are peace- 
fully met, sheltered under the wide 
mantle of fate, and borne stoically 
and uncomplainingly. as a part of life. 
That there can be any other than de- 
structive warfare is practically an un- 
known thought in the race-mind; much 
less that the most universal and pervad- 
ing Warfare of the world to-day is with 
unseen foes and against influences which 
are far the most destructive enemies of 
man. ; 

In Turkey, as every tourist knows, 
these malignant influences are so potent 
as almost to materialize themselves. One 
seems to see blindness in actual form 
doing its destructive work upon babies 
lying untended in the sur, the delicate 
little eye-sockets solidly black with flies 
which the baby hands cannot drive from 
their lodgment. The last previous rest- 
ing-place of these pests was perhaps 
upon some reeking carrion, and the 
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poison of it is inoculated by thousands 
of minute insect lances into the living 
eyes of babies. 

No political power can be brought to 
bear upon such enemies as are harbored 
by ignorance, superstition, and blind 
waiting for the final stroke of fate; but 
something above all political and material 
force—the drift of scientific knowledge 
and human beneficence—has been turned 
in this direction, and is materializing into 
a Hospital and Training-School in that 
great and enticing city which is the very 
stronghold of domestic ignorance, 

Native missionaries, in the cap and 
apron which constitute the special uni- 
form of the trained nurse—Turkish, 
Greek, and Armenian girls, armed with 
certificates of graduation from the Con- 
stantinople School for Trained Nurses— 
will take up this new form of missionary 
labor. 

There are hundreds of these girls— 
many of them educated in the schools 
maintained by American missions—who 
are anxiously waiting to enter the field. 
Mentally and physically they compare 
wonderfully well with American and 
English women who choose the same 
vocation. Some of them, indeed, show 
traits of character which would be re- 
markable anywhere. A few years in the 
mission school, and daily contact during 
those years with habits of orderly and 
hygienic life, have brought many of them 
to long for the training which will enable 
them to help their own people. They 
can go alike into hovel and harem carry- 
ing with them the decrees of science and 
the laws of health. ‘They can teach the 
indolent mother of street babies the 
rewards of decent cleanliness and the 
penalties of flies and dirt, by object- 
lessons which appeal to the natural love 
of the natural mothers. : 

We must remember that such nurses, 
coming from the same sort of homes to 
which they are sent for ministry, under- 
standing all the circumstances of life in 
them and undismayed by their vileness, 
looking at them in fact ag natural condi- 
tions, will be in turn understood by the 
people to whom they njinister. They 


bring lotions and bandages with kindred 
hands, and their new ways and thoughts 
and teachings are imbjbed by these 


neglected babes of the human race as 
naturally as mother’s milk. The trained 
native nurse introduces not only ideas 
of cleanliness and decency, but of natural 
justice and fairness in the relation of 
women to men, of mutual happiness and 
mutual service in family life, and in the 
end these are worth more to her pa- 
tients than even amelioration of physical 
suffering. That native nurses will be 
effective missionaries for this cause there 
can be small doubt. They are them- 
selves so joyful over their own oppor- 
tunities and the changed circumstances 
of their lives that they accept with 
enthusiasm the chance of helping their 
countrywomen. Up to this time there 
has been but one Training-School for 
Nurses in Turkey—that established by 
Dr. Carrington at Marsovan in 1900, in 
connection with the Anatolia College 
Hospital. Two classes have graduated 
from this school, and these, with the for- 
eign nurses attached to the few foreign 
hospitals established by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions and by inde- 
pendent or individual effort, are lost to 
sight in a population of over twenty 
millions. 

The going out of one’s own house or 
family to care for others is a new 
thought in the Oriental mind, but the 
daughters of small traders, merchants, 
agriculturists, and followers of the vari- 
ous hereditary industries of the East 
have eagerly accepted the education of 
mission schools, and where these schools 
are,as at Marsovan, connected with col- 
lege and hospital work, the training to 
practical work was a natural sequence. 
Yet the ingrained contempt of the Ori- 
ental mind for all labor that might be 
considered menial seemed an _ insur- 
mountable obstacle to the adoption of a 
profession which included such effort. 
In this land of traditions and ideals 
there is a nice distinction between the 
kinds of help that can be rendered 
without loss of individual dignity. Per- 
sonal service of any description, the 
care or tendance of other than their own 
bodies or those of their children, or the 
habitual performance of paid or even 
voluntary service, cannot be endured. 
A Turkish lady may give food or a cup 
of coffee to a patient, but she may not 
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‘and will not cleanse the cup in which it 


has been offered. 

It was an Armenian girl of family and 
position—a pupil of the school, and 
afterwards a kindly visitor and reader to 


‘the sick—who was first able to see the 


beauty and nobility of all service to the 
unfortunate. The enlightenment came 
to her as she watched the devoted min- 
istry of the foreign nurses, and she felt 
in the presence of it that ardor of human 
love and beneficence which comes to us 
all in moments of elevation. She longed 
to give herself to the healing of the 
world. 

After three years of unflinching and 
faithful effort she graduated, without 
perhaps realizing, as did her teachers and 
associates, that she had opened a door 
through which an endless stream of 
blessing was to flow upon the sick, the 
lame, the blind, the most unfortunate of 
her race. Nothing is truer than that in 


every beautiful impulse expressed in 


action the seed of world-wide results is 
sown.. Truly it may be said of this pio- 
neer among native nurses what was writ: 
ten of Florence Nightingale : 
“ A Lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood.” 
As a rule, the Turks are slow to accept 
new methods and customs, but the im- 
mense relief which comes with the advent 
of the trained nurse and the miracles of 
healing which her care performs appeal 
to them like a direct blessing from 
Allah. 

The aptitude is not common among 
the races of mankind to seize, as the 
Japanese have done, the fruit of the 
research of the whole world and make it 
at once their own; neither is it the nature 
or habit of Eastern peoples to precipitate 
‘themselves into other countries by emi- 
gration, and so to attain knowledge by 
assimilation; they are 1 waiting race, 
and in the long waiting of centuries mere 
bodily instinct hzs enveloped ‘the soul 
of them until they have become largely 
physigal—contented and patient like 
animals, but like them turbulent and 
unreasonable. But the light of the soul 
is immortal, and although it may be 
covered with the dust of centuries, the 
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breath of sympathy and knowledge may 
at any time increase the spark into a 
flame of illumination in which they will 
arise to do their part among the nations 
of earth. ‘Those of our own people who 
live among the people of Turkey and are 
brought into daily contact with them are 
unexpectedly impressed by their traits of 
character, and are almost unanimously of 
opinion that, once begun, their progress 
will be rapid. ‘This belief will account 
for much of the enthusiasm which ani- 
mates the mission workers in Turkey ; 
and in its light the plan of establishing 
a great school for nurses in Constanti- 
nople, enlisting native talent and ability 
upon its own ground, seems almost an 
inspiration. One of the plans of the new 
institution is to establish the system of 
district nursing which has proved to 
be so efficient in London, where every 
quarter of the great city is brought under 
organized help. Such a system is cal- 
culated to reach all of the poorer classes, 
whether sick or well, and to prevent 
much of the disease which owes its 
origin to ignorance and dirt. The 
secluded class of women during sickness 
or suffering are also easily accessible to 
the trained nurse; indeed, her ministry 
is eagerly sought by them, so that—to 
quote the words of one who knows— 
“the opening for private nursing is prac- 
tically unlimited.” Considering, then, the 
needs of the rich and the needs of the 
poor, the world of domestic life in Turkey 
lies open to the efforts of that human 
love which is called the missionary spirit. 

Following this great opportunity should 
be a corresponding effort—an effort un- 
limited by any religious organization, 
however beneficent. ‘It should be rather 
an institution founded and supported by 
fortunate world-lovers—people to whom 
“much has been given,” not only in 
the way of possessions, but in opportuni- 
ties of travel, of world-seeing and world- 
comparing. This is already true of the 
effort as far as it has gone, and it should 
continue to be the joy and gift of the 
rich. The way has been made and the 
opening prepared by a young American 
physician, Dr. Thomas Spees Carrington, 
to whose effort the establishment of 
the first Turkish Training-School for 
Nurses—that at Marsovan, a town six 
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hundred miles east of Constantinople— 
is due. An exceptional experience of 
seven years’ practice on his own part 
and seven years of teaching and inti- 
mate study of the people on the part of 
Mrs. Carrington has made of them ideal 
workers in this field. 

The Board of Directors are men whose 
names stand for much, and whose judg- 
ment and knowledge of men fitted for 
special work are undeniable; so that 
those who are tempted to invest in this 
special blessing need be neither delayed 
by doubt nor dismayed by trouble. 

The American Hospital and Training- 
School for Nurses at Constantinople, 
Turkey, was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York in 1905. Its 
office is at No. 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 

The Board of Directors is composed 
as follows: William Ives Washburn; 
Henry O. Dwight, LL.D.; Charles H. 
Richards, D.D.; George Washburn, D.D., 
LL.D.; Dunham Wheeler; John Bev- 
erly Robinson; Charles C. Creegan, 
D.D.; Edwin H. Baker; Ernest Hamlin 
Abbott ; James S. H. Umsted ; Omar H. 
Carrington ; Burton James Lee, M.D. 

The purpose of this institution is to 
furnish free medical and surgical treat- 
ment to the Turkish poor and to supply 


the Empire with trained nurses. The 
organization is wholly independent, and 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York, are the 
fiscal agents. 

In order that there may be no delay 
while the new quarters are under con- 
struction, the hospital will be started at 
once in a large rented house near the 
American College for Girls in Scutari, a 
district of Constantinople. The plans 
for the new building provide that it shall 
cost, when completed, $100,000, and 
shall have a capacity of two hundred 
beds. The building is to be on the 
pavilion plan. There will be accommo- 
dations for sixty-four patients and a full 
training class. 

When the new bui. ‘$s are finished, 
there will be a moder:  ‘ning-schocl 
for nurses with accommo«. ns for not 
less than fifty students, one merican 
trained nurse as superintendent, ~-d two 
American trained nurses as her «ssist- 
ants; and it is expected that the students 
of the training-school will be able to take 
courses of lectures on scientific subjects 
with the higher classes of the College for 
Girls. It is contemplated to establish 
as soon as possible a system of district 
nursing, modeled after the organizations 
so successfully carried on in London, 
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BY TUDOR ¥ENKS 


OLIATH, save in his untoward 

fate, is a prototype of all his kind. 

Armed in full panoply against 
sword and spear, he was struck by a 
weapon he never counted upon. 

The modern Philistine comes armed 
against utilitarian arguments, and full 
against his front are hurled assertions 
that he fails upon sentimental and 
esthetic grounds. ‘The ancient warrior 
fell, but the modern contestant has the 
advantage of never knowing that he has 


- been hit. 


The wsthete puts candles upon the 
dinner-table, and, shading them with rose- 
colored silk, basks in satisfaction. The 
Philistine has his old: gas chandelier 


lighted, or snaps on his electricity, and, in 
the intervals between gas bills and grum- 
bling about electric meters, is happy that 
he has rid himself of snuffers and tray, 
and never needs to renew his source of 
light. So itis with the heating apparatus: 
one chooses the open wood fire, the other 
the hot-air furnace. 

Now that the Art School master is 
abroad, and at home, the wood-fire party 
have been for some time boasting them- 
selves as those who lay aside their armor 
rather than as those whotakeitup. The 
caach, the candle and lamp, old furniture, 
the hearth fire, the cravat, leather binding 
for books, and books of hand-made paper, 
have in turn come down from Time’s 
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attic, and (excepting the coach, slain in 
its renaissance by the infant automobile, 
which overcame its rival as Hercules in 
his cradle strangled the serpents) are 
knocking at the door of the *‘ reception- 
room.” 

The Philistine is inclined to scoff at 
these Ancient and MHonorables. He 
refuses the adjective “ good” to the old 
times. Possibly he may be allowed to 
assert that the world does move, for even 
his opponent does not deny the motion. 
They differ only when the Philistine 
says that the world progresses, for the 
other says that it degenerates and de- 
clines. 

From time to time both point to the 
Roman Empire; the one to show how 
complexity inevitably leads to corruption 
and ruin, the other to illustrate how bar- 
barous were even the most enlightened 
ancients in the absence of ‘“ Modern 
Improvements.” 

And yet there is much to be said 
upon the side of the poor Philistine, 
even putting aside the argument from 
utility. Upon grounds of sentiment 
and considerations of zstheticism, there 
is a word or two that may be urged for 
the steam-heater, for instance, or the 
ice-water pitcher—whence and whither 
has the latter fled? Surely it once ex- 
isted ? | 

Perhaps an attack upon the wood fire 
ixas promising as any. The wood fire 
is a fraud and a delusion, artistically 
and $entimentally. The ideal wood fire 
is afpoem. The real wood fire is a sub- 
pond and requires as much attention as 
an ailing child. It is never in order 
more than ten minutes together. A log 
falls—and the whole family circle squab- 
bles for the tongs. ‘To secure the tongs 
and to replace the log is but to have 
your undérstudy spring forward in full 
confidence that she alone really compre- 
hends the nature of wood fires. It 
smokes where smoking is strictly forbid- 
den, and acrid tears roll down the cheeks 
that should softly glow. There is no 
draft, and without a draft the woot! fire 
never volunteers to go. If it doés go, 
it discharges red-hot coals at will, shoot- 
ing recklessly at valuable rugs, light 
draperies, and all that is inflammable. 
It requires a whole commissary depart- 
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ment to keep it in logs. The question 
whether to leave the ashes or to remove 
them began just without the gates of 
Eden—Eve insisting upon a clean hearth, 
and the old Adam_gxplaining that the 
fire wouldn’t burn # fallen embers were 
not kept alight—and the end is not yet. 
The chimney always needs sweeping 
and never is swept, though it sometimes 
burns out without much damage or cost 
to the insurance companies. 

Now, all these things shorten life, and 
diminish the world’s store of innocent 
amusement. It is folly to prate of the 
beauty of the mounting flames that are 
as infrequent as the wavering auroras. 
Admitting that a free draught is health- 
ful, what shall we say of fumes of wood 
smoke, filling the lungs and weakening 
the eyes? “A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever,” and a wood fire is not a joy for- 
ever, and therefore must resign its claiia 
to be beautiful. 

Turn now to the placid and unexcit- 
able steam-heater. It is a canon of good 
taste that the well-dressed woman is she 
of whom the gown is unnoticed. By the 
same test, how does the modest radiator 
overcome the garish obtrusiveness of the 
rival wood fire! How willingly, even 
passively, it lends itself to the arts of the 
decorator! No color, no pattern, ever 
comes amiss. When in Rome it does 
as the Romans do. I have seen one 
even draped with a Japanese bamboo 
curtain; imagine the wood fire under 
similar conditions! ‘The wood fire isa 
savage—an untamed barbarian. It must 
rule or it will ruin. 

The gentle radiator requires but a 
hint and it responds at once; it throws 
its whole soul into creating a genial 
warmth, or it effaces itself when required. 
It is but a young thing, too, and barely 
at the threshold of its full evolution. 
Its rival came down a celestial, with 
Prometheus—one of the Immortals, but 
debased by a thief’s transplanting. Upon 
Olympus, and ruled by the gods, the 
wood fire may have been under disci- 
pline; but for merely mortal control 
the weakened virus of fire is strong 
enough. The radiator is safe even for 
a lady to drive, and children may play 
with it. 

Which, then, of these two conduces to 
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reflection, to spiritual, esthetic life? As 
well ask whether one should prefer a 
modern servant of the worst type or a 
trained mute of the East, to whom a 
gesture is sufficient direction or mandate |! 

But even if in winter the open fire is 
an ornamental adjunct to a system of 
heating, yet there is the present season— 
the long summer—there is also the 
autumn and the spring with which to 
reckon. The sepulchral empty hearth, 
even when funereally decked with inap- 
propriate flowers, is a skeleton at the 
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feast, ever a gaping reminder of the 
wintry blasts. 

The radiator, when off duty, becomes 
a narrow but strong table, only noticed 
when its services are offered to provide 
a place for a hot kettle, a sooty pan, or 
a wet gossamer cloak. 

And for warming the feet ; how much 
more graceful the attitude required by 
the steam radiator! Confidingly you 
trust your sole to its guidance, and, like 
a good husband, it comforts while it 
firmly supports. 


ADMINISTRATION AT HOME AND 
ABROAD | 


HEN Professor Fairlie’s study 

WV of National administration in 

the United States appeared 

last spring, we called attention to the 
fact that with it he had virtually broken 
new ground, and in a field that requires 
many husbandmen. In Europe, to be 
sure, problems of administration have 
long occupied the attention of keen 
intellects, but the case has been very 
different with respect to England and 
still more to the United States, where 
the subject has at most been treated in 
a fragmentary way in scattered mono- 
graphs. This has perhaps been due 
chiefly to the idea that administrative 
law has no place in countries having the 
English legal system, and it is quite true 
that the rules of law which Continental 
writers call administrative include much 
having force in neither England nor the 
United States. At the same time, as 
Professor Goodnow clearly points out 
in his latest work, “The Principles of 
the Administrative Law of the United 
States,” the scope of the Continental 
conception is much broader than seems 
to be generally believed, and comprises 
many matters which are and must be the 
subject of legal regulation in English- 
speaking countries. Administration, 
briefly, has to do with the functioning of 
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government, and there is thus a line of 
demarcation between administrative and 
constitutional law which, to borrow a 
simile used by Professor Goodnow, is 
concerned primarily with the anatomy 
of government. It is significant, too, 
that in the present age the most impor- 
tant public problems pressing for solu- 
tion relate principally to questions of 
administration. ‘These, of course, in 
countries like England and the United 
States, are bound up with questions of 
constitutionality. But it is none the less 
certain that operation, not structure, is 
to-day the prime desideratum. The 
machinery has been assembled, erected, 
and set in motion; the need is to make 
sure that it will run smoothly and effect- 
ively, with no economic waste, and with 
the greatest possible profit to those who 
have created it—the people. ‘This it is 
that makes the study of administra- 
tion and of administrative law of such 
importance. By it structural 
may be discerned agd the remedie indi- 
cated. 

There is, therefore, ‘not iad room 
but a real need for treatises such as Pro- 
fessor Fairlie’s and Professor Goodnow’s. 
The former will serve the student well 
as an introduction to the latter, and that 
again as affording a solid groundwork 
of knowledge for the more detailed 
studies which are certain to follow. In 
Professor Fairlie’s work stress was laid 
on the organization of the administrative 
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system of the Wnited States from the 
National standpoint ; divisions of activ- 
ity were sharply outlined, underlying 
principles tersely stated, and corrective 
suggestions briefly proffered. In Pro- 
fessor Goodnow’s, as may be gathered 
from its title, the emphais is on the prin- 
ciples, and the scope is broader, em- 
bracing, in addition to National admin- 
istration, State, county, town, city, and 
village administration. -Obviously,a vol- 
ume of less than five hundred pages can- 
not cover the subject in all of its ramifi- 
cations. But it may safely be said that 
Professor Goodnow, so far as concerns 
the United States proper, has left no 
essentials out of account, and that when 
the careful reader has arrived at the last 
page he will have gained a comprehen- 
sive idea of the manner in which govern- 
ment is carried on in this country, of 
the devices whereby the popular will is 
expressed and the popular needs served, 
and of the imperfections which prevent 
a complete realization of the will and 
the needs of the people. He will also 
have secured some useful information to 
assist him in forming judgments as to 
the steps to be taken to insure necessary 
reforms, and the pitfalls to be avoided. 
From first to last, Professor Goodnow 
is careful to support his statements by 
citations from, or references to, court 
decisions and sound authorities; his 
language is never ambiguous, and his 
style is direct and forceful. The method 
followed is both comparative and histori- 
cal. Theories and conditions obtaining 
in countries other than the United States 
are indicated, and the evolution of Ameri- 
can institutions and institutional concep- 
tions is traced concisely but adequately. 
The most serious defect in a work which 
is otherwise little exposed to criticism, 
and should win wide favor both among 
students and the general educated pub- 
lic, is the fact that no attempt is made 
to examine the application of adminis- 
trative principles to the government of 
the Territories and dependencies of the 
United States. So far as concerns the 
dependencies, this is to some extent done 
in Professor Reinsch’s exceedingly help- 
ful little volume on “ Colonial Adminis- 
tration,” which may fairly be considered 
@ sequel to the same author’s “ Colonial 
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Government.” In the latter the institu- 
tional framework of colonial governments 
was detailed. ‘Colonial Administra- 
tion,” on the other hand, deals with the 
various problems confronting such gov- 
ernments and the main lines of solution 
that have been attempted. It is, of course, 
largely expository, but it is also construct- 
ive to a high degree, and every one en 
gaged in colonial administration might 
wisely keep it near at hand for ready 
reference. In his attitude toward the 
general question of expansion and toward 
the policies that should be adopted with 
relation to alien and dependent peoples 
(the work scarcely touches upon the ad- 
ministration of self-governing colonies), 
Professor Reinsch shows himself free, on 
the one hand, from false sentimentalism, 
and, on the other, from the exaggerated 
Occidentalism that has prevented too 
many from apprehending colonial prob- 
lems in their true bearings. The point 
of view to which he consistently adheres 
is that of altruistic development, having 
for object the economic as well as moral 
and intellectual uplift of the subject 
races. His survey embraces education, 
finance, currency and banking, com- 
merce, communication, agricultural and 
industrial development, the land and 
labor questions, and the question of de- 
fense and police; and thus leaves hardly 
a colonial problem untouched. Every 
chapter is compact and readable, and is? 
rendered the more valuable by concrete | 
illustrations from the practice and ex-/ 
periences of colonial governments the J 
world over. It is impossible to follow} 
the argument in detail, but it is possible 
to narrate briefly the conclusions reached 
by Professor Reinsch. 

Of these the most salient is his con- 
viction that the colonial legislator should 
not have too ambitious a programme. 
There should be no hasty attempt to 
revolutionize the backward races by be- 
stowing upon them “the blessings of a 
civilization which they cannot under-} 
stand, and which may be a deadly poison 
in the form in which they are offered.” 
Rather, “to work in alliance with the 
universal forces of social evolution, to 
battle against the exploitative tendencies 
which would carry us back into another 
age of barbarism more cruel and more 
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difficult to overcome than any former one, 
and to give to the more primitive socie- 
ties a secure economic foundation for 
future progress and development—these 
should constitute the elements of a sound 
colonial policy.” Always the keynote 
is: Begin with economic welfare, teach 
the native to adapt himself to his envi- 
ronment, give him sanitation, leave his 
social organization undisturbed so far 
as possible, construct for him railways 
and other means of communication, 
afford him a sound currency, place no 
obstacles in the way of his commercial, 
agricultural, and industrial progress— 
and, in time, the rest will follow, higher 
ideals come, and a higher civilization be 
attained. “If we set our face firmly 
against slavery and exhaustive exploita- 
tion in all its forms,” predicts Professor 
Reinsch, “ we may rely upon the working 
out of the colonial problem with the 
same confidence that we place in the 
mechanism of a complicated electrical 
motor. But,” he continues, “in order 
to obtain such results, patience is most 
needful. Civilization cannot be trans- 
ferred as a whole. . . . One principle 
seems clear enough—namely, that our 
moral civilization cannot be propagated 
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by laws, perhaps not even by exhortation, 
but that the o.ly true civilizing influence 
is example freely followed. Thus the 
primitive Germans voluntarily chose their 
Roman neighbors as models for their 
action, and Japan to-day is of her free 
will imitating our institutions and meth- 
ods because she recognizes in them a 
certain superiority. By setting up models 
of action and conduct which will be 
gladly and spontaneously imitated by 
other races, the Western nations may 
indeed hope to exert a powerful civiliz- 
ing influence.” 

This is a sound philosophy, if only 
colonial administrators will keep clearly 
before them the truth that the utilization 
of economic forces should have for aim 
an end higher than mere economic wel- 
fare. It is here that the missionary and 
school-teacher find their sphere of influ- 
ence widen. Legislator, administrator, 
missionary, and teacher—there is work 
for all in the far distant dependencies. 
And the more harmoniously and intelli- 
gently all co-operate, with an eye single 
to the progress of those for whom they 
labor, the sooner will the now vexatious 
problems be happily and _ honorably 
solved. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON JAPAN 
AND CHINA’ 


enced chiefly by two classes of for- 

eigners—mercHants and mission- 
aries ; and the most vivid pages of recent 
books on Japan and China concern those 
classes. 

In Japan there is a natural feeling of 
elation and self-confidence which may 
or may: not bring about good results. 
Mr. Millard, by his articles in “ Scrib- 
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AN and China have been influ. 


ner’s,”’ and now in his instructive volume, 
would lead us to feel that the Japanese 
have been overrated; that they have 
received too much sympathy, especially 
from America; that they need now, not 
sympathy, but cold scrutiny; that they 
are an increasing commercial menace to 
our trade with Asia; that in the admin- 
istration of Manchuria they will not ac- 
complish what might have been done by 
Russia; finally, that in China they have 
been behind the American boycott, and 
were the secret instigators to the oppo- 
sition manifested towards the American 
cunstruction of the Canton-Hankau rail- 
way. The real Far Eastern question, 
then, according to Mr. Millard, is one 
of Japanese supremacy, as inimical not 
only to American trade, but to that of 
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the whole world. When the “ open 
door” is spoken of, “it is to laugh,” in 
this critic’s opinion, for who can believe 
Japanese promises as to Manchuria, 
where her supremacy is now assured? 
Nevertheless, Mr. Millard’s attention 
may be called to the fact that, whenever 
a town, such as Mukden, has been open 
to civilian merchants at all, it has been 
opened on an equal footing to the whole 
world. 

As an example of the discrimination 
in Japan against foreign traders in gen- 
eral and against American traders in par- 
ticular, Mr. Millard instances the recent 
case of the American Tobacco Company. 
When Japan decided to make a govern- 
ment monopoly of tobacco, this company 
was compelled to sell out, at a fair actual 
price, it is true, but it lost a great poten- 
tial trade, not only in Japan but all along 
the Asiatic shore, for which no recom- 
pense was made. Mr. Millard is ‘also 
caustic in his references to Japanese com- 
mercial honor, although he admits that 
the Japanese have learned wisdom by 
experiences. 


It is clear that Japan has fundamental ad- 
vantages in commerce with eastern Asia 
which can never be overcome by Western 
nations, such as proximity, and cheap and 
quick transportation to the market. But these 
are by no means decisive matters. My own 
opinion is that Japan will not be able to make 
material commercial headway upon the con- 
tinent, in competition with some of the West- 
ern industrial nations, except by what may be 
correctly termed illegitimate means, exerted 
through political manipulation or military au- 
thority. . . . There are two possible checks 
upon a Japanese policy of political aggres- 
sion and unfair commercial manipulation in 
eastern Asia. One is the opposition some of 
the Western powers may exert, and the other 
is inherent in China herself. Inthe beginnin 
the former must be depended upon for tangi- 
ble results; but in the long run the latter, 
should China be permitted to pursue a nor- 
mal internal development, will be the decisive 
factor. 


Mr. Millard’s book is timely because 
Americans need to have their eyes wide 
open as to what is going on in the Far 
East, but his criticisms will seem to many 
unjustly prejudiced. His book is of 
value to the student not only of present 
but of past politics, for added to his inter- 
esting text are copies of the Russo-Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty, the Anglo-Japanese 
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alliance, and the Japan-Korea agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Putnam-Weale’s text is supple- 
mented by an even greater number of 
appendices, containing drafts of the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, the Mikado’s re- 
script withdrawing from Manchuria, and 
the reputed Cassini Convention between 
Russia and China, all of which date from 
1895; the Russo-Manchurian railway 
agreement of 1896, the Kiaochau Con- 
vention, the Port Arthur and Hankau- 
Peking. agreements of 1898, the Anglo- 
Russian agreement respecting spheres 
of influence in 1899, the treaty of offen- 
sive and defensive alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan in 1902, the Japanese- 
Korean agreement of 1904, etc. As Mr. 
Putnam-Weale says, the first eight of these 
documents show clearly enough how the 
pendulum swung against England in the 
period from 1895 to 1899; the present 
political situation in Japan and China 
stands out in contradistinction. But the 
commercial situation continues unsatis- 
factory. As to shipping, Mr. Putnam- 
Weale, while less caustic than Mr. Mil- 
lard, warns the British especially that 
energy there must be displayed: 


It is absurd to say that competition with 
es shipping will be impossible; it will 

e possible and tend to become more and 
more possible each year, since there are but 
six Englishmen on board every British ship 
engaged in the Far Eastern trade—the crew 
being Chinese—and since the scale of living 
and the scale of wages in Japan will soon 
have increased a hundred per cent. as a 
result of the war. . . . In twenty years’ time 
Chinese trade will be twice as great as it is 
now ; in fifty years it will be portentous. .. . 
A time of sharp competition is coming, and 
it would be well if capitalists, ship-owners, 
merchants, and speculators tried to under- 
stand the new conditions and to accommo- 
date themselves to the new requirements. 
... The true opening of China must be 
effected at all costs as one of the greatest 
results of the war. - 


In this opening foreign agents who 
understand the language are a prime 
necessity. A strong appeal for students 
in Chinese is made by Mr. Putnam- 
Weale and also by Dr. Giles, Professor 
of Chinese at Columbia University, in 
the latter’s excellent: “China and the 
Chinese,” a serious and valuable social 
study. ‘The former writer, however, is 
as scathing regarding the carrying out of 
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our traditional policy towards China as 
was Mr. Millard regarding Japanese 
policy towards us. Mr. Putnam-Weale 
also pays sarcastic compliments to the 
nations which have attempted to force 
their way into Chinese commerce, so long 
dominated by England. We fail to 
notice, however, any excess of indigna- 
tion on his part regarding England’s 
opium trade ; perhaps it is because of 
his opinion that the Chinese laborer 
works hard enough to throw off the 
drug’s effects. 

Mr. Millard’s reference to Port Art 
as the focal point of the policy of those 
who would dominate eastern Asia com- 
mercially is in line with the judgment 
of most critics. Eight years ago, taking 
advantage of Chinese weakness, Russia 
secured a lease of that splendid harbor 
and strong fortress, with the privilege of 
connecting it with the Trans-Siberian line 
by railway to Manchuria. As Captain 
Mahan says, upon the control of Port 
Arthur the functioning of a great railway 
will rest, and through it the prosperity of 
the country pioneering it will be pro 
moted. Should this prosperity, however, 
be promoted at the expense of other 
countries ? In the case of Port Arthur, 
the Japanese War has shown Russia that 
at least one nation protested against any 
such pioneering. ‘The Port Arthur in- 
cident shows that, as long as China con- 
tinues in a position of political instability, 
it will lie peculiarly open to foreign in- 
fluences. Except Russia, the Powers which 
would influence the Empire must rely 
chiefly upon a sea-power, both as repre- 
sented by maritime commerce and by 
sea-power in the military sense. In view 
of the possibility of a native attempt, by 
gradual encroachment or by instant vio- 
lence, to exclude the Powers, many— 
notably Captain Mahan in “ The Problem 
of Asia”—have drawn timely attention 
to the Yangtse Valley, for an influence 
established there would possess the 
advantages, first, of an interior position, 
and, second, of open 4nd constant com- 
munication through the river to its base, 
the sea. ‘ Seed sown here,” reasonably 
prophesies Captain Mahan, “ will yielda 
hundredfold as to thirtyfold elsewhere.” 

But the expansion of commerce is, as 
directed by merchants and transporters, 
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of course, only one reason why foreign 
pressure should be felt in China, ac- 
cording to Captain Mahan, after pre- 
ponderant political control there by any 
one external State or group of States has 
been prevented. Second, the “ open door”’ 
should be insisted upon in a broader 
sense than that in which the phrase is 
commonly used ; that is, the door should 
be open not only for commerce, but 
also for the entrance of American and 
furopean thought and of teachers in 
various branches, when they seek admis- 
sion voluntarily and not as agents of a 
foreign government. And right here we 
would quote an excellent paragraph on 
educational and religious missions : 


Not only is the influence of the thinker 
superior in true value to the mere gain of 
commerce, but also there is actual danger to 
the European family of nations in case 
China should develop an organized strength 
whence has been excluded the corrective and 
elevating element of the higher ideals, which 
in Europe have made good their controlling 
influence over mere physical might. Rational- 
ly, from this point of view, there is much that 
is absurd in the outcry raised against mis- 
sionary effort as a thing incompatible with 
peaceful development and progress. Chris- 
tianity and Christian teaching are just, as 
really factors in the mental and saeeel e 4p 
ment of European civilization as any of t 
anion or scientific processes that 

ave gone to build up the general result. 


Christian thought and opinions may 
differ as to the character and degree of the 
influence of Christianity in China, but the 
fact of influence cannot be denied. From 
the purely political standpoint, affirms 
Captain Mahan, Christian thought and 
teaching have just the same right—no 
less, if no more—to admission into China 
ashasany other form of European activity, 
commercial or intellectual. Nor would 
he have the fact of offense taken by cer- 
tain classes of Chinamen a valid argu- 
ment for exclusion. 


The building of a railway 1s not a distinct- 
ively Christian act, but it offends large 
numbers of Chinese, who are, nevertheless, 
compelled to acquiesce if their Government 
corsent; whereas the consent of the Chinese 
Government to missionary effort will com- 
pel no Chinaman to listen to a Christian 
teacher. Every step forward in the march 
that has opened China to trade has been 
gained by pressure ; the most important have 
been the result of actual war. Commerce 
has won its way by violence, actual or feared; 
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thought, both secular and Christian, asks 
only freedom of speech. 

Christian thought has existed in China 

since the fourteenth century. There 
was actually a Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Peking who died in the Chinese 
capital in 1330, says Dr. Giles. The 
early Christians found China nominally 
under the sway of Taoism, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism. Dr. Giles’s treatment of 
the first of these religious forms is inter- 
esting, not so much because of his de- 
scription of Lao-Tzfi and his philosophy 
as because of a comparison between 
Taoism and Buddhism, showing their 
borrowings from each other. Buddhism 
seems moribund, if we may believe Pro- 
fessor Morse in his “Glimpses of China.” 
He saw no evidence of devotion in the 
people, or of the earnest, prayerful atti- 
tude which he had noted in Japan. “I 
could not help contrasting the vigorous 
and healthy condition of Buddhism in 
Japan, the fresh-looking temples, though 
hundreds of years old, so carefully kept 
and repaired, the surroundings so cleanly 
swept and in perfect condition, with the 
utter destitution and decay of the same 
monuments in China. . . . In the inner 
court [of a Buddhist temple] were 
twenty or more priests chanting. .. . 
Such dreary, dirty-looking priests, 
a striking contrast to the same class in 
Japan.” In one of the Chinese ceme- 
teries Mr. Morse could find no trace of 
a tree, flower, green leaf, or even a path. 
“The shocking state of the place, in 
view of the fact that the Chinese are 
supposed to worship their ancestors, was 
in marked contrast to the care and devo- 
tion shown by the Japanese or by our 
own people in their burial-places.” 

Protestant missionaries appeared in 
China at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1830 the first American mis- 
sionaries arrived. Protestant missionary 
work does not always compare favorably 
with Roman Catholic, says Professor 
Morse, one reason being that Protestant 
women have rashly gone into places fit 
only formen. Again, says he, the Roman 
Catholic is careful not to interfere with 
Chinese superstitions, only so far as 
these interfere with his own; his incense- 
burning, bead-counting, and picturesque 
ritual does not differ widely from that 
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of the Buddhist. Still again, says Pro- 
fessor Morse, the intelligent Chinaman, 
perplexed at the great variety of creeds 
presented by Protestants, realizes that 
he, if a Catholic convert, might compare 
notes with a Catholic convert in Tibet 
or Cochin-China, and there would be no 
divergence of doctrines in the smallest 
particular. Mr. Putnam-Weale calls 
attention, however, to a greater distinc- 
tion—the Roman Catholic missions in 
China are rich, powerful, and homo- 
geneous ; they possess a definite policy, 
which aims rather at the mere conversion 
of the Chinese masses than at the grad- 
ual enlightenment and final reform of 
the whole Empire. On the other hand, 
the thirteen hundred Protestant mission- 
aries scattered all over China, includ- 
ing many denominations, realize that 
they must preach “with a school-book 
in one hand and a bar of soap in the 
other, and should have medicine-bottles 
and instruments in their pockets.” Such 
work is necessary to clear away the im- 
mense masses of semi-decaying matter 
now lying on the ground in China. “The 
dry-rot of ages calls for drastic meas- 
ures, suggested by common sense. .. . 
The Ameyican missions, possessing few 
traditions and unhampered by conven- 
tionalities, have already recognized the 
truth of this, and are working on a sys- 
tem which would have been deemed 
revolutionary twenty years ago.” That 
China will ever be Christian, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, is a vain dream, 
says Mr. Putnam-Weale; but that Prot- | 
estant missions, if they awaken to a 
proper sense of their responsibilities, can 
exert an enormous influence and saturate 
the whole country with Anglo-Saxon 
ideals, is quite certain. Protestant mis- 
sionaries are, therefore—just as_ the 
Chinese think, although in a slightly 
different sense—a valuable political asset, 
but that asset must be careful to know 
its exact value and to understand its 
peculiar limitation. 

In the carrying out of the foregoing the 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
of the United States and the American 
missionaries must necessarily have more 
or less close relations with one another. 
In his “ Kelation of Diplomacy to For- 
eign Missions ” ex-Secretary Foster bears 
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testimony to the fact that, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, our representa- 
tives in the Orient have properly inter- 
preted the spirit of their Government, 
and in their relations with the Powers to 
which they have been accredited have 
shown that they were the representatives 
of a Christian nation. Mr. Foster shows 
that the precision with which our treaties 
have been drawn with the Asiatic Gov- 
ernments, the interest which our Govern- 
ment has at all times shown in the work 
of the missionaries, and the care it has 
taken in securing the free exercise of 
their labors and in marking out their 
duties and those of their converts to the 
local authorities, constitute a certain 
oversight by our diplomatic representa- 
tives in those countries. This would be 
so, says the distinguished writer, if the 
only bond for bringing them together 
were the practice of extraterritoriality— 
that exemption under certain conditions 
of foreigners in China and other Oriental 
countries from the laws and jurisdiction 
of those countries. But in making new 
treaties extraterritorial rights are being 
gradually withdrawn. ‘That this will 


Comment on 


This was Miss Sinclair’s 
first novel, and is now given 
the honor of an “ author’s edition.” Like the 
two other books by Miss Sinclair republished 
since the deserved success of “ The Divine 
Fire,” it is little more than a sketch in fiction 
as compared with that remarkable novel, but, 
although the earliest, it is the strongest of these 
three early stories. While “ Audrey Craven” 
is not well rounded out, and lacks breadth of 
treatment and firm grasp on the reader’s 
attention, it shows very clearly the intel- 
lectual quality and the subtle knowledge of 
character that are applied in “ The Divine 
Fire” to a more complex play of motive and 
action, and to a far more striking situation. 
(Audrey Craven. By May Sinclair. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


A Benedick 
in Arcady 


Audrey Craven 


Though hardly the equal of 
its predecessor, “ A Bachelor 
in Arcady,” there are to be 
found both grace and charm in these chap- 
ters, which occupy a middle ground between 
the story and the essay. At times one feels 
that what 1s meant to be idyllic becomes 
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first affect the missionaries in inland 
places is quite certain, prophesies Mr. 
Putnam-Weale—that is, missionaries will 
probably be the first to be placed under 
the jurisdiction and protection of the 
Chinese Government, and they would do 
well to accustom-themselves to this new 
idea, 


When that day comes, unless they have 
powerful vested interests in every prefecture 
of the eighteen provinces, and have suc- 
ceeded by their scholastic and medical work 
in gaining the sympathy of great masses of 
the population, they will find themselves in a 
parious position. They have now possibl 
twenty-five to thirty years of grace in which 
to set their houses in order and to prepare for 
the sharp competition which the reinvigor. 
ated portion mi the Far East will most cer- 
tainly offer them. 


Thus in the development of the Asiatic 
Pacific slope by Americans, commer- 
cially, educationally, socially, religiously, 
the testimony of such well-informed au- 
thorities as ex-Secretary Foster, Captain 
Mahan, Professors Giles and Morse, and 
Mr. Millard should be carefully consid- 
ered by the student of present-day civi- 
lization. 


Current Books 


lackadaisical, and that a little more positive 
spirit and humor would have added to the 
value of the book. (A Benedick in Arcady. 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. Second Edition. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Mr. James O. Pierce, lecturer 
on constitutional law in the 
University of Minnesota, has 
brought together in a handy little volume a 
number of his addresses, essays, and reviews 
on problems in the constitutional history of 
this and other countries, the great majority 
relating to questions arising in or bequeathed 
by the earlier periods of the history of the 
United States. Such, for example, are his 
papers on “ The Spirit of ’76,” “ The United 
States a Nation from the Declaration of 
Independence,” “ Vital Principles of the 
Declaration of Independence,” “ The Be- 
ginnings of American Institutions,” “ The 
Republican Colonies,” “ Religious Liberty 
in America,” and “Some Legacies of the 
Ordinance of 1787.” We do not always 
agree with the views expressed, and occa- 
sionally we feel that where the views are 
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sound (as they usually are) Mr. Pierce has 
failed to support them by the strongest argu- 
ments. But, on the whole, there is remark- 
ably little to criticise inhis pages, which 
convey in small compass a large amount of 
information useful alike to the student of 
constitutional history and the general reader 
anxious to improve his acquaintance with the 
circumstances attending the political, social, 
intellectual, and religious growth of the 
United States. (Studies in Constitutional 
History. By James O. Pierce. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, Minneapolis. $1.50, net.) 


In addition to its value 
as material for _ full 
knowledge of military 
history of the Civil War, this book has also 
considerable interest in its personal narrative 
of camp and battle incidents. Here and 
there flashes of humor enliven the story. 
The regiiuent whose adventures are followed 
in this book is the Sixteenth New York 
Infantry. (From Bull Run to Chancellors- 
ville. By Newton Martin Curtis, LL.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2, net.) 


From Bull Run to 
Chancellorsville 


The Duke of Argyle is an 
interesting figure in Eng- 
lish history—political, scientific, and literary 
—but he is not so eminent in any of these 
departments that the interest in his life will 
seem to most American readers to justify 
two volumes of six hundred pages each. In 
them is a good deal of matter that is com- 
monplace and uninteresting and might better 
have been omitted. The sketches of foreign 
travel contain very little that might not be 
found in any commonplace letter of the ordi- 
nary traveler. Nevertheless, to the biograph- 
ical library these volumes will be a valuable 
addition. There are a number of graphic 
portraitures of prominent public characters, 
there are interesting pictures of the semi- 
feudal relations between a great landlord and 
his tenants, there are interesting accounts of 
some important events in modern English 
history as witnessed by one who was behind 
the scenes, and there is that kind of light 
thrown upon scientific and political discus- 
sion which comes from contemporary corre- 
spondence. The two volumes will be inter- 
esting as a biography to the reader who is 
versed in the art of judicious skipping, and 
valuable as a contribution to the history of 
the nineteenth century. To the student who 
knows how to sift, there is a good index 
which materially enhances the value of the 
work to the student of history. (George 
Douglas, Eighth Duke of Argyle. In 2 vols. 
Edited by the Dowager Duchess of Argyle. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New. York. $10, net.) 


George Douglas 
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The title of Mr. Robertson’s 
book indicates its spirit. It 
assumes that no thought is 
free if it sustains the claims of Christianity 
to be a revealed religion. This point of view 
is that of one who disbelieves not only in the 
authority but in the traditions of the Church, 
not only in the infallibility but in the spiritual 
value of the Bible as in any sense a revela- 
tion. Itmight be termed the history of unbe- 
lief. It is comprehensive, beginning with 
primitive free thought and tracing the history 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
But it is not marked by any notable philo- 
sophical insight or dramatic power. Nor is its 
judgment of men or systems in harmony with 
our judgment. In style it is encyclopedic. 
It might almost be called the annals of free 
thought. We distrust an _ interpreter of 
skepticism who apparently regards the late 
Colonel Ingersoll as one of its great Ameri- 
can prophets. (A Short History of. Free- 
thought. By John M. Robertson. Second 
Edition, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged. 


A History of 
Freethought 


In2 vols. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$6, net.) 
The House of Mr. Gissing’s ability has 
undoubtedly received wider 
Cobwebs 


recognition since his death 
than during his life. To us this collection 
of short stories is more valuable for the 
excellent and readable introductory survey 
of Gissing’s work, written by Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe, than for the stories themselves, 
although some of the latter are wrought out 
with care and have literary form. The tales, 
however, are hardly entertaining enough or 
vigorous enough to hold the attention of the 
average novel reader. On the other hand, 
the sketch of Gissing’s life and work is de- 
cidedly an interesting chapter of recent Eng- 
lish literary history. Gissing began to write 
when Dickens’s influence was all-pervading, 
and while it did not seem to affect his own 
style and method, he became a Dickens en- 
thusiast, and has written perhaps the most ° 
discriminating book about Dickens’s style 
and method to be found anywhere. The 
singular development of Gissing’s own genius 
from the rather heavy, if well thought out, 
stories of English middle-class life to what 
Mr. Seccombe well calls “ that genial master- 
piece of softened autobiography ‘ The Pri- 
vate Papersof Henry Ryecroft’ ” is decidedly 
well worth having. (The House of Cobwebs 
and Other Stories. By George Gissing. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 

a Ethel Wedgwood’s new version 
tien of the memoirs of John, Lord of 
Joinville and hereditary Sene- 
schal of Champagne, should be the means of 
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‘making a wider circle acquainted with the 


more salient facts in the character of Louis 
IX., commonly called Saint Louis, and one 
of the best rulers France ever knew. The 
memoirs are divided into two parts, the first 
of which deals with the sayings and customs 
of King Louis, and the second with his two 
calamitous crusades to wrest the Holy Land 
from the grasp of the infidel. Few knew the 
King better, and none yielded him more rev- 
erent admiration, than did Joinville. Yethis 
memoirs are not the vapid outpourings of 
medieval adulation; they tell of facts, are 
alive with action, and scintillate with sketches 
and anecdotes of other notables of that by- 
gone age. “For a while,” the translator 
truly says, “‘ the man of the thirteenth cen- 
tury joins hand with the man of the twen- 
tieth, and they stand side by side in the midst 
of that vast twilight of the unrecorded ages, 
compared with whose depths a thousand 
years are but as yesterday.” For the benefit 
of the historical student we would add that 
the present translation is based mainly on 


-Michel’s edition of the fourteenth-century 


manuscript known as Supplement 2,016, Bib- 
liothéque Royale, and that the original has 
been subjected to editorial revision, consist 
ing chiefly in the elimination of repetitions 
and passages offensive to modern taste. (The 
Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville. English 
Version by Ethel Wedgwood. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. §3.) 
The Political History rhe latest addition 0 
of England the Oxford Politi- 
cal History of Eng- 
land,” edited by the Rev. Dr. William Hunt 
and Reginald L. Poole, deals with the ex- 
tremely important period 1801-37, and, un- 
like the other volumes of this co-operative 
history, is a product of dual authorship. In 
common with its predecessors, it is of impos- 
ing dimensions, and within its covers will be 
found a vast amount of detailed and well- 
arranged information respecting the intellect- 
ual, social, and economic as well as the po- 
litical history of the years traversed. But it 
is pre-eminently a work for the student rather 
than the reader, and it must be added that 
considerable caution is needed in its perusal, 
so partisan at times is the point of view. 
Startling examples of this are the assurance 
that George III. “must ever stand high, if 
not highest, in the gallery of our kings,” and 
the suggestion that the brilliant American 
victories in the naval engagements of the 
War of 1812 were largely due to the superior 
strength of the American vessels and the 
presence on their decks of deserters from 


British war-ships. Similarly, an almost vin- 
dictive spirit is manifested in the discussion 
of Irish questions generally and of Catholic 
emancipation in particular, and in the treat- 
ment of the agitation for electoral reform and 
of other matters of internal policy. It would 
be unfair, however, to pronounce the work 
valueless on this account. On the contrary, 
it is in many respects not simply a substan- 
tial but a richly illuminating contribution to 
our knowledge of the events and conditions 
of the period. Especially is this true of the 
Napoleonic campaigning, military and politi- 
cal, the ramifications of which are thoroughly 
explored and clearly propounded ; and of the 
social ills and unrest that racked England 
with the return of peace. Partisan though 
they be, the authors can on most occasions 
grasp and make plain the true interrelation 
of events. So that while there is room, and 
too ample, for severe criticism, their narra- 
tive of the happenings of the nearly twoscore 
years between the Peace of Amiens and the 
death of William IV. contains not a little to 
excite admiration and reward scrutiny. (The 
Political History of England. Vol. XI., 1801- 
1837. By the Hon. George C. Brodrick and 
J. K. Fotheringham. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.60, net.) 


The progress of liberal 
Christian thought was 
intensified by the meet- 
ing last year at Geneva of the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Liberal and Progressive 
Christianity. Those who took part in that 
conference, as well as the far wider audience 
of readers in many lands, will value the report 
of the proceedings and of the addresses now 
published under the supervision of Professor 
Edouard Montet, President of the Congress. 
(Actes du III™* Congrés International du 
Christianisme Libéral et Progressif, Genéve, 
1905. Publiés par les Soins du Professeur 
Edouard Montet. Georg & Cie., Genéve.) 


The Tin Diskers An amusing although en- 
tirely trivial short story 


about an American girl who has curious 
adventures in England, growing out of the 
recent newspaper sensation known as “ treas- 
ure-hunting.” (The Tin Diskers. By Lloyd 
Osbourne. Henry Altemus Company, New 


York.) 
The Watermead humorous in 
Affair which automobile a ven- 
ture plays the, leading 
part. Really, this is a short story put in book 
form for summer reading. (The Watermead 
Affair. By Robert Barr. Henry Altemus - 
Company, Philadelphia.) 


Progress in 
Christian Thought 
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. Letters to The Outlook 


THE COMING AGE 


In his Harvard baccalaureate sermon, pub- 
lished in The Outlook for July 14, Dr. Abbott 
justly emphasizes Fraternalism as the spirit 
of the Coming Age. Is not this the social 
ideal given to the world by Christ in his 
teachings concerning the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man? If not, in 
what respect does it differ? If so, why is 
Dr. Abbott silent on that point? 

Can we not accomplish more toward bring- 
ing about a harmonious relationship between 
the Church and the masses if we make it 
clear just how Christ’s ideals for the indi- 
vidual and society are being unfolded and 
realized in modern social progress ? 

The world is all too eager to enjoy the 
blessings of Christianity without accepting 
its responsibilities, and it behooves every 
follower of Christ to see to it that honor is 
given where it is due—openly as well as 
tacitly. Jj. S. 

Sierraville, California. 

[The writer of this letter seems to have 
overlooked the statement of the preacher in 
the baccalaureate sermon that fraternalism 
is “an order, the ideal of which Christ sets 
before his disciples in the saying reported in 
Matthew xxiii. 8, 10: ‘One is your master, 
even Christ; and all ye are brethren.’ "—TueE 
EpITors.] 


I have generally been an admirer of Dr. 
Abbott’s broad and sane views on religious 
subjects ; but there was one remark of his in 
a paper in The Outlook just after last Easter, 
under the heading “Christ is Risen,” that 
has been a nightmare in my memory ever 
since, and I have not cared to read anything 
by Dr. Abbott since. The statement was: 
“Christ came and abolished sin and suffer- 
ing.” It has occurred tome to write you and 
ask some kind of an explanation for such a 
monstrous error. To any one who looks 
abroad and observes the mountains of sin 
and suffering still looming up on all sides, 
and has had a maximum of suffering himself, 
such an assertion is—may I say it?—dis- 
gusting ! X. 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

[If you will refer to The Outlook of April 
14, you will find that you have misquoted the 
editorial. The words, “Christ came and 
abolished sin and suffering,” are not con- 
tained in it. You may perhaps think that 
this idea is contained in it, but, in fact, the 
paragraph to which you refer must be taken 
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in its entirety, and the statement in that 
paragraph, “ He who banished sin and pain,” 
is interpreted by the words that follow: “ He 
who walked with men along the road of life 
and shared their life, walking also with them 
into the valley of the shadow of death, and 
who emerged again into the light unharmed 
and serene.” He banished sin and pain by 
showing his followers how to vanquish sin 
and rise superior to pain. He who so inter- 
preted death as the gateway to immortality 
that his disciples could meet it with the 
triumphant challenge, “O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?” 
he who so interpreted sorrow as the great 
educator of the spirit and developer of the 
character that his disciples could find in 
their sorrow an added inspiration to joy,and 
in the midst of their tears could chant, “ We 
glory in tribulations also,” may truly be said 
by those whose faith in him has made them 
sharers in his victory over sin and pain and 
care and sorrow, to have banished them from 
the experience of his followers. In truth, 
he has done more than this; he has converted 
these enemies of man into man’s friends, and 
enabled those who believe in himand receive 
from him the gift of his life to be more than 
conquerors through him who has loved them 
and given himself for them.—T HE EpI!Tors.] 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


In my letter which appeared in The Outlook 
of July 21 I asked whether Anglicans and 
Catholics had not as much right to be taught 
at public expense the religion they approved 
of as Nonconformists had to be taught the 
religion they approved of. You say the 
question is based on the fallacy of using 
“religion” in two different senses. I wish 
to assure you and your readers that I asked 
the question in all sincerity, as I despise the 
“smart” trick of trying to gainan argument 
by juggling with words. I thank you for 
your comments, which have taught me sev- 
eral things about the situation that I did not 
know before. lf there are facts to justify 
the fears of the Nonconformists that they 
cannot always safely take advantage of the 
conscience clause of the law, those responsi- 
ble for the facts are certainly in the wrong. 

1. You say, “ Unless Anglicans or Catho- 
lics can demonstrate their right to have their 
peculiar doctrines taught at public expense, it 
certainly does not violate any right of theirs 
to limit the religious teaching in public 
schools to the religion, pure and simple, 
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which they are supposed to hold in common 
with Christians ot every name.” This seems 
a fair statement of the position taken by the 
Nonconformists, who evidently assume that 
there is such a thing as non-sectarian religious 
teaching, which is, or ought to be, acceptable 
to all denominations. Now, even those who 
believe most firmly in the non-sectarian char- 
acter of Mr. Birrell’s “ simple Biblical teach- 
ing” will hardly deny that any given indi- 
vidual has as much right to reject that kind 
of religious teaching as he has to reject any 
other kind; so that “ non-sectarians” have 
no more right than Baptists, Catholics, or 
Methodists to have everything their own 
way in public school legislation. 

2. It is, however, impossible to devise a 
system that will be “ non-sectarian” to all 
denominations. For instance, several doc- 
trines which would doubtless appear on 
your list as “ peculiar doctrines” are regarded 
by Catholics as among the most important 
articles of their religion. It follows that 
Catholics could not conscientiously accept 
so-called non-sectarian instruction, even if its 
only fault were the negative one of ignoring 
those doctrines, and thus teaching, by impli- 
cation, that they are unimportant. It is still 
more objectionable when its advocates assert, 
as a positive principle, their own “ peculiar” 
doctrine that the tenets which differentiate the 
various religious creeds are of little or no use 
except for that purpose. Many ardent “ non- 
sectarians ” insist more emphatically on this 
“peculiar ” doctrine than on the doctrines 
held in common by different denominations. 

3. If instead of “ non-sectarian” we say 
“simple Biblical” teaching, we are met by the 
fact that there is not in the English language 
any version of the Bible on which all Chris- 
tians agree. If there were such a version, 
could it be taught without being tinged with 
the teacher’s religious belief ? A. B. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 


[1. The first point made by our correspond- 
ent is disposed of by the fact that the Edu- 
cation Bill just passed by the House of Com- 
mons releases parents who conscientiously 
object to the religious lesson from obligation 
to send their children to school until it is 
concluded. 

2. Asto the second point, our correspond- 
ent is mistaken. The position taken by the 
State is this: Doctrines peculiar to part of 
the community are not to be taught at the 
expense of all. This proposition in the name 
of justice carries no slur upon the excluded 
teaching as “ unimportant.” On the con- 


trary, the bill provides for such teaching 
where four-fifths of the parents vote to have 
it. “ Non-sectarian” teaching means the 
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teaching of what is held in common by all 
sects, such as the Ten Commandments, the 
Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and much 
else. 

3. Our correspondent seenis to imply that 
Catholics would object to the use in schools 
of the versions of the Bible preferred by 
Protestants. We assure him that, in a com- 
munity where Catholics are in the majority, 
we, as Protestants, should consent to the use 
of the version preferred by Catholics. Of 
course the satisfactory working of any regu- 
lation depends on the reasonableness and 
good faith of those who are put in charge.— 
THE EDITORS.] 

RELIGION AND THE STATE UNI- 

VERSITIES 


I have read with great interest and pleas- 
ure the article by Dean Hodges on “ Relig- 
ious Life in American Colleges.” The in- 
creased interest in Bible study, increased 
attention to chapel services, the spread of 
the Student Volunteer Mission movement, 
the enlargement of membership and expan- 
sion of work of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and the 
origination of religious organizations with 
broader bases than older associations, are 
causes of rejoicing to every one interested in 
the religious welfare of our young people. 

But I am surprised at the statement in the 
article that “the State universities have nei- 
ther chaplain nor chapel.” This is true of 
some, but by no means of all. 

The University of Kansas, for instance, 
has a daily chapel service and a monthly 
Sunday afternoon vesper service, arranged 
and conducted directly by the University 
authorities, n the student religious or- 
ganizations. Both services are voluntary, 
yet, with about thirteen hundred and fifty 
students on the ground at one time and many 
of them not attending lectures immediately 
before or after chapel hour, with no dor- 
mitories, but students living all over town, 
there is an average attendance at chapel of 
about five hundred, with a packed house 
(eleven hundred or more) on Friday. The 
same hall is well filled at the vesper services. 
Professional as well as college students 
attend all the services. 

At daily chapel service the Chancellor 
(President) of the University always con- 
ducts a devotional service and then makes a 
few remarks on University life or conduct, 
or introduces a member of the Faculty ora 
stranger to make a short address. There is 
a special effort made to have a distinguished 
stranger Friday morning, who is often a min- 
ister, often a well-known or prominent public 
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man. Itis worthy of note that the latter give 
as much moral and religious advice to the 
students as the former. 

Dean Hodges speaks of “an increased at- 
tention on thé part of the authorities [of col- 
leges] to the details of the chapel service.” 
I think it is true that this increased attention 
began in the State universities, unless they 
were anticipated by Harvard. For the spur 
to increased attention has been voluntary 
attendance, which is the rule in State uni- 
versities. Nineteen years ago the faculty of 
the University of Kansas, led by a Harvard 
man, started a movement to make chapel serv- 
ices more interesting and valuable, to have 
them conducted by men who would make 
careful preparation for them and strive to 
give the students who attended something 
that would make them feel that they had been 
repaid for attending. Attendance began at 
once to increase, and has been constantly 
increasing up to the present time with the 
continuance of effort on the oart of Chan- 
cellor and Faculty. 

Last May the University authorities ar- 

ranged and conducted for the benefit of the 
students and Faculty and people of the State 
a Bible Institute lasting for four days, during 
which time the Rev. Dr. Frank K. Sanders 
gave a series of lectures on the Growth of 
the Old and New Testaments and the 
Growth of the Religious Ideas of the Old 
Testament, and led conferences on Sunday- 
school work and the Way to get at the heart 
of Scripture, speaking ten times during the 
four days. This Bible Institute was so suc- 
cessful that we expect to make it an annual 
affair. 
_ The work of the Christian Associations in 
our University is encouraged and assisted 
by the Faculty and Regents, and the Associ- 
ations are constantly growing in membership 
and usefulness. The Student Volunteer 
Movement long ago entered the University 
of Kansas, and we have to-day a number of 
. volunteers among us. There has lately also 
been organized a Philosophical and Relig- 
ious Union, for the stimulation of religious 
thought rather than practice, though it pro- 
poses to enter that field also when it can do 
so without becoming a rival of the older 
religious organizations. 

Two denominations, Christian and Pres- 
byterian, have established houses in Law- 
rence, with settled ministers as head workers 
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for religious instruction and pastoral care of 
all who may in any way come under their 
influence. The Christian Church is now 
enlarging its house in order to meet increased 
demands. The Congregationalists are plan- 
ning soon to provide a pastor for students of 
their denomination. 

In consideration of all these facts, it seems 
to me desirable that the readers of The 
Outlook should have some information that 
seems not to have reached Dean Hodges. 

A. M. WILcCOox, 
Professor of Greek, University of Kansas. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE SOUTH 


Referring to your comments, on pages 
778-9 of your issue of August 4, on “ The 
South and Immigration,” I can certify to the 
correctness of your statement that “the 
South is looking for immigrants only among 
nations and classes which it deems desirable 
and suitable for its own development.” As 
an illustration, traffic officers of Southwestern 
roads are now in Europe arranging for 
steamer service to convey desirable immi- 
grants from France, Italy, and Germany to 
Galveston, there to be distributed through- 
out Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. And 
this coming fall aad winter will witness a 
great rush of Middle West farmers (from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Missouri) to 
take possession of the low-priced “ plains ” 
lands of the Panhandle of Texas, only just 
now discovered to be a “ hard wheat” coun- 
try. The immense cattle pastures are being 
turned into farms, producing every crop that 
a Northern farmer can raise at home—and 
more. It is a “new” country, but the soil 
is good, the rainfall is ample, and the climate 
conditions perfect. 

In all this great section of Texas (as big 
as New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island put together) 
there are not enough “ colored folk” to filla 
small meeting-house. The Northern farmers 
who settle there will require farm hands, and 
desirable immigrants from the continent of 
Europe will be welcomed. The State of 
Texas is an empire by itself. If it were 
populated as densely as England, its farms 
would supply one hundred and eighty mill- 
ions of people within its borders. 

GEORGE H. HEAFFORD. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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the Quaker stands for 


The Quaker on the 
outside of the Quaker 
Oats box guarantees the 
quality and purity of what 
is inside the box. 
He stands for an 
exclusive process 
—a different way of : 
selecting and milling RN 
the oats—that brings Wwe 
it to your table clean Gay Oe 
and free from hulls. 


Quaker Oars 


is easier to eat and to digest 
than any other rolled oats—a 
wholesome, satisfying food. 

When you see the Quaker, 
therefore, remember that he is 
no mere trade-mark—he sig- 
nifies, not only a different pack- 
age, but a different food; a 
difference which has received 
world-wide recognition and 
approval. 

Buy a package of Quaker 
Oats today, and you will real- 
ize if you never have before, 


What the Quaker 
Stands For— 


The best and purest rolled oats made. 
Large package ten cents at all grocers, 
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Put Character 
and Personality 


in your 
Christmas Gift 
Begin now to compile 


FRIENDSHIP 
CALENDAR 


FOR 1907 


There 1s a sheet for every 
day in the year ready to re 
ceive a message of good fel- 
lowship or cheer for some one 
somewhere: a bit of non 
sense, an artist’s pen picture 
or a baby’s scrawl, a** kodak ” 
or a message of inspiration— 
chance for endless variety. 

Do it yourself or get a grou 
of mutual friends to help _The result in either case wi 

a gift that will prove a daily source of pleasure to the 
recipient. You will enjoy the preperation of this Cal- 
endear fully as much as later your friend will enjoy the 
finished gift. 

Regular edition: Handsomely illuminated back, set of 
artistically dated sheets, fasteners for binding, everything 
ready to prepare, with our brochure “ Just How to Do 
It.” At your dealer’s or from us postpaid $1.00, 

Edition de Luxe: Genuine leather back pe peeves: 
ing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond paper. 
capitals illuminated in two colors, gold-plated fasteners, 
easel back for use on desk. At your dealer’s or mailed 
direct postpaid on receipt of price $5.00. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR COMPANY (Inc.) 
Post Box 505, New Britain, Conn. 


Are You Getting 
Qn Your Money 


It must have occurred to you time and time 
again that there was some way of investing 
your savings where they would earn 5% per 
year and be entirely free from the dangers of 
speculation. 

Learn the facts regarding the non-speculative 
business of the Industrial Savings and Loan 
Company, which has been established over 
thirteen years, and during all this time has 
never paid less than 


5% per year on savings accounts 


Earnings reckoned for every day your money 
is in our care—no matter when received or 
when withdrawn. Always subject to your con- 
trol. Earnings remitted quarterly, semi-annu- 
ally, by check, or compounded as desired. 


Under New York Banking 


Department Supervision 


Assets $1,750,000 


Let us send you full . 
particulars. which will 
show you how we have 
paid others 5% on their 
savings and are able to 
pay 5% on yours. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


Sixty-four years’ reputation behind 
every piece in every box. 
For sale where the best is scid. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EeTapiisugp 1842. 


Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach, Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 
are made of purest charcoal. Try 
them for palpitation of the heart, dys- 
pepsia, and indigestion. 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c¢ 
box mailed for trial. "Gnee only. ; 


A. J. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N. Y. 


HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 


IN 
REAL ESTATE 


An interesting booklet. Mailed free upon request. Invalu- 
able to investors and real estate owners. 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments | 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued alter WD years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
will net you six per cent and there is no better security 
on carth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Performances 

The Ben Greet Players 

text. epertory o n ays. nm alr in season; aiso 
revival of Everyman.” Colleges nd socigtion kindly note “ad 
dress. BEN GREET, care Sanger ferdin. Empire Theater. N. Y. 
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Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
renews the hair, makes new again, 
restores to freshness, gives new life. 
Stops falling hair. Keeps the scalp 
clean and healthy. Makes the hair 
soft and smooth. Sold for 60 years. 
For the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye known 


as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It colors instantly a rich 
brown ora soft black. R.P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


In Good Times 
and Bad 


our experience of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury in investing the funds of individuals and 
corporations has proved the safety of mort- 
gages on improved farm property in the Irri- 
gated West. 


5%, TO 6% INTEREST 


is regularly and punctually paid on these 
loans. 

We can offer our clients at all times a 
selection of mortgages, with security worth 
several times the loan, on personally in- 
spected, improved irrigated farms in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho, and 
on improved business and residence property 
in Denver and other cities, netting 5, 5%, or 
6 per cent. interest, which we will care for 
until maturity free of all tax or other expense 
to the investor. We allow 3 per cent. on all 
sums deposited with us while awaiting invest 
ment. 

For tul particulars, references, etc., address 


THE VAN KLEECK-BACON 
INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


New Fall Style Book 
and Samples 


FREE 


Our Style Book is 
the most completely 
illustrated fashion 
publication issued. It 
shows over 100 of the 
4 newest styles, and tells 
you what is suitable for 
every occasion. The 
samples are chosen 
from our stock of over 
450 varieties of the 
newest materials for 
Fall and Winter. 
Make your selections from our Style 
Book and Samples, follow our simple 
instructions for taking measurements at 
home, and in a week or ten days you will 
receive your garment made in accord- 
ance with your individual measurements 
and guaranteed to fit and become you. 

if, for any reason, you are dissat- 
isfied with the garment, you may 
return it after examination and we 
will refund your money. 

We have over 600 expert cutters and 
tailors, and can fill all orders promptly. 

We have fitted over 450,000 women by 
mail. That is why we know we can fit 
you. 


Fall Suits $6 S25 


MADE TO ORDER 
™ 


Visiting Costumes 

$6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits 

$7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts 

$3.50 to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats 

$6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats 

$8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on 
these garments to any part of the 
United States, which means a big 
saving to you. 

to any 
We Send Free 
the U. S. our new Fall Book of 
New York Fashions, showing 
the latest styles and contain 
ing our copyrighted measure 
ment chart; also a large as 
sortment of Samples of the 
newest materials. WRITE TO- 
DAY; you will receive them by 
return mail. 


National Cloak and “Suit Co, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years, 
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